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The most important 
score board in the world 
... yours for the asking! 


E want to give you this score 

board. On it keep a record of 
your height and weight for the next 
twelve months. 

Hang it in your room. On the first 
of each month weigh yourself and 
measure your height. Then mark 
your tally on the score board and see 
how you’ve gained. 

Why is this score board so im- 
portant? Because it will show you the 
progress you are making toward man- 
hood—your progress towards ac- 
complishing the things you want to 
do. Making the team! Winning the 
race! Growing into a man-size man 
with the energy and punch to make 
this old world sit up and take notice! 

Of course you know that the way 
you live has a lot to do with the kind 
of score you make now—and with 
your success later on. Plenty of sleep 
—outdoor exercise every day—the 
right kind of food—these things are 
the players that help you win the 
game. 

We want to help you, too, by start- 
ing you out with a mealtime drink 
that is a real score maker—Instant 
Postum! It’s made of whole wheat 
and bran—good materials. To 
Instant Postum you add hot 


MAIL THIS 


Drink a cup or two of Instant 
Postum, made with milk, at every 
meal you have at home—and watch 
the results on your score board, 
month by month. This drink gives 
you the nourishing milk you need— 
and you'll like milk combined with 
Postum. In addition, if. you have 
Instant Postum you won’t want cof- 
fee and tea. And that’s another 
handicap removed, for coffee and 
tea contain caffein—a drug that af- 
fects nerves, digestion and certainly 
raises hob with a fellow’s score. 


We'll send you, free, one week’s 
supply of Instant Postum and the 
score board. When you receive them, 
mark up your first tallies. Then 
start making Postum your mealtime 
drink and score your tallies every 
month. 


You'll like this score board for 
another reason, too. It’s a world’s 
record score board. On it are the 
authentic world’s records in every 
branch of sport. You’ll be glad to 
have these figures where you can 
refer to them instantly. The coupon 
brings you both the Postum and the 
score board. Mail it today. 


COUPON NOW! 





milk and a little sugar. It only 





takes a moment to make and 
what a wonderful flavor it has! 


© 1927,P. C. Co. 





Postum is one of the Postum Cereal Com- 
eer products, which include also Grape-Nuts, 

‘ost Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post’s 
Bran Flakes, Post’s Bran Chocolate, Jell-O and 
Swans Down Cake Flour. Your grocer sells 
Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, made in 


Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
I want to try Postum for thirty days and see how it helps 
my score. Please send me, without cost or obligation, 


Name. 


P.Y¥. C, 2-27 


y Personal Score Board and 
One week’s supply of Instant Postum 





Street. 





City 


State. 








the cup by adding boiling water, is one of the 
easiest drinks in the world to prepare. Postum 
Cereal is also easy to make, but should be boiled 








In Canada, address Canapian Postum Cereat Co., Ltd. 


45 Front St. East, Toronto 2, Ontario 











20 minutes. 








Caleb Peaslee and the Wild Goose 


By FRANK K. RICH 


CALEB PEASLEE halted the horses, and, 
as he and Deacon Hyne sat upon the 
load of pumpkins while the hired man let 
down the bars into the yard, he let his eye 
roam up the long slant of roof covering the 
barn and attached wagon shed. It was a 
bright October morning, and the sun had 
not yet risen enough to shine upon that side 
of the roof, so that it was yet covered with 
white frost, slippery as ice. 

“Good many times,” Caleb remarked, as 
he surveyed the roof, “I look up there and 
think of one sartain time I didn’t mind my 
father, and what come of it, to my sorrow. 

“In them days,” he went on, “‘wild geese 
was more plenty than they are now, and 
every man that was much of a hunter made 
his cal’lations to git some geese durin’ the 
fall season. 

“One time my father was out after geese 
in the fall, and he fired at one goose and only 
wing-tipped him—not ‘nough to hurt the 
goose much, but so he couldn’t fly; and after 
a good deal of a chase my father run the 
goose down and caught him and fetched him 
home alive. His idea was to shut the goose up 
and by feedin’ him and cossetin’ him to git 
him wonted by degrees so’s’t he c’d be let 
loose after his wing feathers had been cut, 
and used to tole in other wild geese when 
they went huntin’’em. 

“So my father made a little coop and put 
the goose into it and charged me ‘not to 
meddle with the door of the coop; I c’d look 
at the goose all I wanted to and feed him, if 
I was so minded, but I was to let the door 
alone. 

“A couple of days later my father had to 
make a trip about fifteen miles from home to 
bring back a load with his oxen. It’s a long 
jaunt for oxen to go as fur as that, and he 


got away long b’fore daylight. My mother. 


went with him the first five miles, to visit 
the day with her aunt and uncle. So that 
left me alone on the place. 

“It was a morning a good deal like this 
one—clear and sharp with frost, and a prom- 
ise of wind, a day, I figgered, when I c’d git 
a breeze to fly my kite in. 

“In them days,” Cabeb said, reflectively, 
“a boy didn’t have so many things to play 
with as boys do now—and what he had 
wa’n’t bought for him; he had to make ’em, 
or somebody had to make ’em for him. So 
when I tell you I had a boughten kite you'll 
understand it meant somethin’ the same to 
me then that a bicycle would to a boy now- 
adays. I’d been savin’ for it the better part 
of the summer, and to’rds the last my father 
helped me out with the last couple of shil- 
lin’s I needed. 

“So I fetched out my kite and went to 
unsnarlin’ the tail in the yard, close by the 
coop where the wild goose was. All at once 
the goose riz-up on his laigs and flapped his 
wings; and in a flash it come into my mind 
it would be a good idea to hitch the goose 
to my kite and fly ’em together. 

“T’d no more’n thought of that than every 
word my father’d told me went out of my 
head, and I reached through the slats with 
about ten foot of strong cord, to make fast 
round one of the critter’s laigs. He flopped 
about some, but I made out to tie it on after 
a while--and then I worked the door open 
careful and let him out. 

“Jest as I started to tie him to the kite, a 
gust of wind ketched my cap and I made a 
grab for it without thinkin’; and the goose, 
that was strugglin’ around, tore himself 
loose. He tried to fly, but the best he c’d do, 
with his wing hurt so, was to rise to the barn 
roof; half flyin’ and half scrabblin’ with his 
feet, he got to the ridgepole—and there he 
hung, with that ten foot of cord trailin’ down 
over the frosty shingles. 

“When I saw him up on the barn roof it 
come over me all in a flash that I’d been 
charged not to let him out, and I swarmed 
up onto the wagon shed and hauled myself 
from that up onto the barn roof. I was after 
the string I’d made fast to the goose’s laig; 
I meant to grab that and fetch him down 
again. 

“That roof was as slippery as a sheet of 
ice,” Caleb went on, “but by gittin’ a holt 
of the eaves I made out to pull myself up 
within six inches or so of the end of the cord; 
and then I gethered myself and made a 
lunge for it—and fastened to it solid with 
my right hand! 

“But I’d no more’n grabbed the cord 
when I felt myself slippin’—and down I went, 
goose and all, over thirty foot of barn roof 
and onto the wagon shed, gainin’ speed every 


foot I made. The last ten foot I was going as 
fast as a hoss—and then off the shed I went 
and struck my kite I'd left standin’ agin a 
shock of fodder corn! 

“‘Well,’’ Caleb sighed, ‘‘I broke my bought- 
en kite all to flinders; and I broke my collar 
bone, too—but I hung to the string, jest the 
same, so the goose didn’t git away. And 
Jared Otway, who was comin’ along the road, 
got to me with what speed he could. He put 
the goose back in the coop and got me into 
the house and fetched Doctor Branders for 


e. 

“T was hurt ’nough so my father didn’t 
lick me for not mindin’ him—but he talked 
to me wuss’n a lickin’; and he told me I’d 
always r’member it. 

“And I have,’’ he concluded. ‘‘Most every 
time I look up there—but I said that when 
I begun, come to think.” 


A MONGOL WEDDING 


"THERE is not at a Mongol wedding, 
Mr. John Freeman, who attended one, 
has recently stated in Asia, any particular 
moment that constitutes the marriage cere- 
mony. The affair is chiefly a great feast at 
which the women of the tribe are present, 
dressed in gorgeous brocades and embroider- 
ies.and hung with jingling beads and silver 
plaques. Of one such affair which he at- 
tended Mr. Freeman writes: “In the center of 
the great feast tent was a smouldering fire 
and kettles of hot milk and hot native whis- 
key, served in tiny thimble-sized cups to the 
guests, who sat round the walls on cushions. 
Singers chanted wild folk songs, and it was 
only after long sipping and listening that 
food was brought in a huge wooden trencher 
piled with the disjointed parts of a sheep 


which had been boiled whole. 


“The steamed head of the animal was set 
aside, facing the seat of honor, where the 
Mongol of senior rank; presided,,.a matter of 
ceremonial significance comparable to the 
placing of the wedding cake before the 
bride. It was not, however, exactly to be 
likened to wedding cake in either appetizing 
appearance or savor. ; 

“Everybody drew a long narrow -knife. 
The senior Mongol prepared the dish and 
passed .round.,the various portions.’ My 
sheath knife stood up only fairly well, for 
unfortunately it struck the exceedingly well- 
developed leg of a once healthy sheep. A few 
pieces finally chipped off. A second attempt 
landed better morsels, At last we were able 
to make a hearty meal. When we had finished 
we, too, wiped our fingers on the tops of our 
shoes, thereby proving how well we could 
adapt ourselves to the customs of the coun- 
try!” 7 


THE GUILTY CONSCIENCE , 


=— young bachelor who “has 
rooms in a quiet West-End square, says 
the Tatler, keeps himself fit by donning his 
running shorts in the evening and going for 
an hour’s trot round several quiet streets. 
One night, while attired in this abbreviated 
athletic garb, he was hailed in ‘anguished 
tones by a female voice, and on slowing 
down ‘he discovered it was his‘ laundress, 
who ;—o out: 

“Oh, I’m sorry I’m late this week, sir, but 
if you’ll go back home at once I’ll promise 
you your washing home tomorrow morning 
first thing.”’ 


IT WOULD BE NO TREAT 


iv was a very wet and depressing morning, 

and the old gentleman standing at. the 

entrance to the.station waiting for a taxi 

looked particularly irate. A bootblack looked 

up at him with a grin. 
“Shine yer boots, mister?”’ he said. 
“‘No,”’ snapped the other. 

“Shine yer boots so yer can see yer face 
in ’em,” went on the bootblack unperturbed. 
“No,” still more loudly from the other. 

“Well, I don’t blame yer, after all,”’ said 
the bootblack soothingly. 


FROM COAST TO COAST 


EMMANDHAW: “Do you travel much 
in that old flivver of yours?” 

Shimmerpate: ‘From coast to coast.” 

“Goodness! Have you really gone from 
Maine to California in that boat?” ' 

“Oh, no. I mean I coast down one hill and 
then tow it up to another one and then coast 
again.” _—Youngstown Telegram 
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The tugboat captains stared at this grotesque thing that had come driving over the rim of the ocean, but like good towboat men they spoke no word 


OBODY knew who he was or where 
he came from. It appeared his name 
was Gamble; and upon certain evi- 
dences gleaned from here and there 

the rumor spread that he was held in some 
standing by the powers of the Line. But 
“down Scotia way”’ was all he would admit 
when approached concerning his antece- 
dents. Indeed, it was seldom that he went 
that far. The man had no friends, made no 
attempt to gain any. He was slight of build, 
lean almost to the point of emaciation; and 
he never spoke unless addressed. With these 
facts before them, and with the native 
cruelty of seafarers, his colleagues and sub- 
ordinates dubbed Dave Gamble the ‘‘Her- 
ring Choker.” And-when he was given com- 
mand of the Lascar, with one accord and 
bitterly, they sniffed. 

Now Capt. Dave Gamble was well aware 
of this animosity in his crew. It worried him 
a little—not much, because he had learned 
to take, unavoidable matters as they came. 
And this was unavoidable: first because 
Dave Gamble was what he was—as com- 
municative as a bashful oyster; but sec- 
ondly and largely for the reason that— 

How explain that second reason? Dave 
sensed it, but could not give it voice. As 
Galway, the port captain on this side, had 
put it, ‘‘We’ve given you this berth, Gam- 
ble, and we’re sending you across on this 
hitch expressly because we know you won’t 
talk.” Or, in the words of a wiser man than 
Galway, 


“He wouldn’t an’ he couldn’t, 
So he wouldn’t if he could.” 


Here, then, was the good old Lascar, drop- 
ping the Lizard astern, bound home on the 
second lap of her voyage, with a grumbling 
crew and a silent skipper, and a stranger in 
the guests’ cabin abaft her little chart room. 
There was another thing—that passenger. 

“What are we, a blooming ferry?” quoth 
Quartermaster Mosher to his mates. 

“Don’t be askin’ us, Connie,” answered 
they in lugubrious chorus. ‘‘The ways of the 
Lord High Herrin’ Choker be above our 
understandin’,” said they. ‘‘Maybe ’tis the 
King of Ireland goin’ on a picnic. Maybe ’tis 
our beloved captain’s valay. Don’t be askin’ 
us, f’r we ain’t noways in the know. We was 
shipped t’ steer this here crate, not t’ play no 
Sherlock Holmes along of no mysterious 
unknowns. Mind that.” 

And here, last of all, was the Donegal, 
crack freighter of Dale’s, the Line’s great 
rival, creeping up on the Lascar’s quarter as 
she stood out into a smilingly placid At- 
!antic—the Donegal herself, a great white 


The Herring Choker 


‘By KENNETH PAYSON KEMPTON 


Illustrated by CourtNEY ALLEN 


bone in her stubby teeth, the black smoke 
belching from her funnel. 

“‘He’s in a hurry, seems like,” smiled the 
Lascar’s helmsman, turning round to look. 
Dave Gamble said nothing; but he picked 
up his engine room tube and whistled cun- 
ningly into it. 

“Huh-h-h?” came growling from below. 

“You kin-give her a -bit-more steam, 
Chief,” said Gamble. “I would like to log 
aboot ten.” Without waiting for an answer 
he dropped the tube and turned away. 

“Now what’s the sense o’ that?” whined 
Chief Sam Beatty to his grimy throttles. 
“T ain’t too flush with coal, I ain’t. Is this 
bird goin’ t’ get skittish—pertend he’s John 
Jacob Rockybilt skyhootin’ acrost an’ 
spendin’ the good coal I gets a bonus on ef 
they’s any left from my ‘lowance? Is he or 
ain’t he? That’s my question.” 

And a fair one, too. In a matter of three or 
four hours it had received an answer. Sam 
came up on deck then for his supper. He saw 
the Donegal (she had dropped back but was 
still making knots) over the Lascar’s quar- 
ter. And also he observed his superior on the 
bridge, his attention divided between the 
patent log dial and that vessel ploughing 
along in his wake. 

“The durn yap,” muttered Beatty. He 
clambered to the bridge. 

“Mister Gamble,” the Chief began. (You 
understand the force of that ‘mister’’?) 
“Mister Gamble, in plain words be you 
racin’ Dale’s Donegal?” 

For some time he doubted whether he 
should receive any answer at all. Finally 
Dave's thin face creased itself into a grin. 
He looked off toward the big freighter 
astern, then down at the log dial beside him. 

“Mister Beatty,” he replied, “I am.” 

The big engineer. grew red in the face. 
“Well, Mister Gamble, ef I kin make bold 
t’ put in a word,” said he, “it’s no more’n 
me dooty t’ inform ye I have noways bunk- 
ers enough t’ go ten-knottin’ it acrost the 
Atlantic.” 

Again there was a long wait. The skip- 
per’s smile half left his face. 

“Thanks for the information, Mister 
Beatty,” he returned gravely. “You kin 
keep the steam to her just like I told you.” 


And that’s all there was to it. In another 
hour it was all over the ship. Some one 
discovered that the Herrin’ Choker had said 
something about there being no ‘“‘limie”’ 
afloat would show him his wake. And it was 
all over the Lascar that the new skipper was 
playing fast and loose with company coal, 
and breaking the no-racing rule. Everybody 
chuckled maliciously. 


OR the first half of her twelve-day voy- 

age, therefore, the Lascar logged her even 
ten knots, night and day, with sturdy .per- 
sistence and no more said. And Dale’s Don- 
egal dropped astern until she was no more 
than a smudge upon the eastern sky line. 

For these six days, notwithstanding, Sam 
Beatty in his off hours tried continually to 
worm information from his skipper—in- 
formation of any sort, anything that would 
satisfy the curiosity with which forecastle 
and superstructure teemed: where Gamble 
had come from, how he’d got his master’s 
game and command of the Lascar, what 

is orders had been, who their passenger 

was, why the Donegal was in a hurry? And 
thus it would go: 

““Mornin’, Mister Gamble.” 

‘Mornin’, Mister Beatty.” 

Pause. 

“See our friend’s still with us, t’east’ard.” 

“Eh? Oh. Yes.” 

Pause. 

“Seems funny t’ be chased acrost, like 
thieves ’r somethin’.” 

No answer. 

“Pretty strict on no-racin’ up t’ the 


ce. 

“Eh? Oh. Yes.” 

uae gettin’ very low.” 
bee | oe 


Long pause. Then: 

“I ben with the Line fur twenty-seven 
year, I have. Ain’t seen nothin’ the like o’ 
this before. Looks pecooliar, sh’d y’ask me. 
Very. Course, it ain’t none o’ my business. 
I shipped t’ run her, an’ run her I will—long 
as they’s a crumb o’ bunkers in her. But— 
well, dang it, Cap’n, what’s the answer?” 

Dave Gamble’s face would wrinkle u 
into one of his silent smiles. ‘‘Answer, Chief 
Why, there ain’t—nothing much. I’m having 


some fun with the old crate—trying her out. 
That’s aboot all.” 

And after fruitless word-play of this sort 
Beatty finally let it go at that. The skipper 
was as irresponsible as a child; that was the 
answer. Or else he was plumb daft. 


‘Tals opinion became general. With the 
voyage half done their commander’s 
vagaries ceased to offer sources of conver- 
sation for officers and hands aboard the 
Lascar. In contemptuous disgust they re- 
sorted to the customary dull amusements: 
checkers—complaining of the food—pi- 
nochle—reading month-old newspapers. 

“T see the Shippin’ Board’s put their foot 
in it again,” observed Beatty one evening to 
his first assistant, as they.sat together over 
the supper dishes, -kitling time before turn- 
ing in. 

“How so, Chief?” lazily returned the 
youngster, one Larry Dumphy, of West 

kagway, Maine. 

The engineer rattled the pages of His 
Courier-Gazette and pushed his spectacles 
up his nose. “Why, this way,” he said. 
“*"Member how fast they built ships durin’ 
the: war? Threw money around like mud? 
Built ’em of wood, an’ steel, an’ even con- 
crete—coal burners, oil burners, an’ elec- 
tric turbines? Well, now they got ’em, an’ 
they can’t get rid of ‘em. They ain’t an 
American firm will touch ’em.” 

“Why?” put in Dumphy, mildly inter- 
ested. ‘‘Ain’t they good boats?” 

“Good boats? Sure they’re good boats. 
None better. Firms ain’t buyin’, that’s all. 
Wages too high. Rates too low. An’ nothin’ 
much t’ go anyways. Trade’s dopey. Look 
what we got—half full o’ wool an’ trans- 
shipped cotton—little tin, that’s all. It 
don’t pay: The Line’s playin’ safe. Wait till 
times is better. Then we'll pick up.” 

“‘What’s the Shippin’ Board figure t’ do 
with all them bottoms—let ’em collect 
grass an’ rot at their moorin’s?” 

“Huh! Guess so. They’ve put a lot of ’em 
on the open market at durn-fool give-away 
prices. I heard Dale’s had made ’em an 
offer. But their limies won’t buy. They’ll 
play safe, they will. They ain’t no better off 
than we are.” 

“H-m-m-m,” said Dumphy, deep in 
Fe ge And after a while: “You know, 
Chief; I’d say somebody’d oughter buy ’em 
up. It’s a chance, I’d say—pervided ye’ve 
got the money. Times is goin’ t’ look up 
pretty quick. They’s goin’ t’ be millions o’ 
tons o’ freight travel acrost this ol’ mud hole 
in a year or so. An’ the line that’s got the 
holds t’ stow it in—when, where, an’ as 
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wanted—that’s the line ‘ll make velvet. 
Yes, sir.” 


GALWAY REDLINE BOSTON 
ARRIVE LIGHTSHIP THREE PM 


“Boy, yer crazy,” sneered the Chief. TODAY STOP NEED FOUR TUGS 


“What do you know about the freight busi- 
ness? These birds hev ben in't fur years an’ 
years. They knows what they’re talkin’ 
about. Trade’s dead, I tell ye. Why, a man’d 
be a fool t’ sink good money on a chance like 
that. A fool, I tell ye!” 

“Mebbe so, sir—mebbe so,’’ answered 
little Dumphy tractably. And the talk hav- 
ing reached its usual controversial limit, they 
gave it up and went to bed. 

Two days later the Donegal crept up on 
the Lascar’s stern and bid fair to overtake 
and pass her. Gamble came up on his bridge 
after dinner and saw how things were going 
—the Dale freighter half a mile astern and 
coming fast. He glanced once at her, once 
at the log. Then he took up the engine-room 
tube. 

“Eight-point-ten is all she’s doing, 
Chief,” he said. “And the Donegal’s at our 
taffrail. Put her back aboot ten, if you 


please.’ 2 
“Yah-h-h-h!” quoth Beatty—nothing . 


more. 

Two hours after that the log read ten- 
five. But here was Sam Beatty stumping up 
the bridge ladder—Sam Beatty, looking 
half pleased, half angry—bristling with 
news. Before the skipper he stopped and 
saluted with ridiculous, unheard of for- 
mality. 


“I have to report the bunkers is out, sir,” " 
said the Lascar’s chief with a sort of sour 


unction. ‘‘They be sweepin’ up the corners 
at this moment.” 

“Chief,’’ answered the skipper,—very 
quickly, for once,—‘‘you will find saws and 
axes in the lazaretto. Boson will give you 
half the watch. Get to work on my hatch 
covers.” 

Beatty stared; started to speak; looked 
once at Dave Gamble, and thought better 
of it; backed away and stumbled down the 
ladder, his mouth hanging open, his eyes 
wide. 

In private the crew of the Lascar roared 
loudly at this crowning stupidity. The Her- 
ring Choker was hanging himself, you see. 
Every move meant more expense—needless, 
all of it, but for this mad zest for speed. The 
Office would flay him alive. 

And they set to work willingly enough. 
The clap of axes and the hum of saws rang 
incongruously in the sunlit salt air. Five 
thirty-foot-square areas of three-inch oak 
planking made a sizable pile of fuel. The 
Lascar’s dying fires seized it eagerly, and 
the log dial held at better than ten; and the 
Donegal respectfully dropped astern. 


DAVE came out in his nightshirt and 
walked along the passage with his en- 
gineer until they came to the lower bridge 
deck. Here he put his hands on the rail and 
looked down along the Lascar'’s decks. 

“Chief,’”’ said Gamble, “‘tell ‘Sparks’ from 
me to unreave the for’d end of his aérial an’ 
make it fast on a bridge stanchion. When 
he’s done that you kin take my foremast— 
and the cargo booms,” said he. 

Beatty clapped hand to mouth. He made 
off, muttering oddly, very red in the face. 

“And keep the steam to her,” called 
Gamble, one eye on the Donegal, which had 
crept up in the night. ‘“‘Ten knots or noth- 


“Lucky her b’ilers is iron,” said Beatty 
to himself. 

The foremast and its four heavy cargo 
booms lasted her till sundown. The Lascar 
was taking on a derelict look. But the log 
dial on her bridge read over ten, and the 
Dale boat kept her distance. As dark came 
on Gamble ordered cluster lights rigged at 
strategic points abaft his bridge, so that the 
mainmast stood bathed in radiance. And 
Tim Borden, the Lascar’s ‘“‘Sparks,”” went 
up in a boson’s chair and changed over the 
ser end of his aérial from mainmast trucks 
to the freighter’s single funnel. It was a 
makeshift rig, he told himself. But it would 
do in a pinch to summon aid when the 
Herring Choker had reached the last of 
his wood-work. There wasn’t a great deal 
more. 

At dawn the mainmast was ashes, the 
Lascar still ten hours east of home. Gamble 
calied Tim Borden to the bridge, where he 
had been for most of the night. 

“Can you send?” the skipper asked. 

Sparks bridled. ‘Yes, sir,” he answered 
stoutly. This had been a slight directed 
toward his prowess. 

“Send that,” commanded the skipper, 
handing him a slip of paper. ‘And be sure it 
gets there.” 

In his shack Borden read the message: - 


GAMBLE 


“He's right about them tugs,”’ chuckled 
Borden as he threw in his switch and reached 
for his key. ‘‘He needs at least four. But 
that ‘three p.m.’ stuff is a great big purple 
dream.” 

Meanwhile the skipper, armed with a bit 


thin’ more. I ain’t a-goin’ t’ stand fur it!’ 
And he pressed up close to the skipper, 
staring him in the eye. 

In the doorway, where the gang waited, 
some one laughed. 

The silence in that little room seemed 
freighted with electricity. 

Words came then from the skipper’s thin 
lips—words so low and even that those in 
the door could scarcely hear: 

“If you please to repeat that, Beatty—I 
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Words came from the skipper’s thin lips. ‘If you please to repeat that, Beatty, 
I will clap you straight in irons” 


of blue chalk and accompanied by his sneer- 
ing Chief, was touring the ship in -strange 
and thorough manner. 

“That kin go, Beatty,’”’ he would say, 
marking a blue cross on a long mess table, 
“and that and that and that, and all those 
chairs. Now we'll hit the staterooms. The 
bunks are wood, and the bulkheads too.” 

From forecastle head to taffrail they went, 
and a band of laughing vandals after them. 
When everything movable and ligneous on 
the Lascar’s main deck had been marked for 
pillage, and strange piles of wooden junk be- 
gan to form themselves as if by magic along- 
side her fire-room gratings, then the two men 
attacked her superstructure. 

Gamble started with his own room. When 
he had finished there was virtually nothing 
left. Indeed, there was no room there, for the 
door and bulkhead were the first to. go, 
leaving just a gaping hole from the passage 
straight through to the porthole in the ship’s 
steel casing. 

The next room was Beatty’s. It was here 
that the crisis came. 

The skipper marked door, bulkhead, 
bunk, folding desk, two chairs, as a matter 
of course. Then he turned and put a big blue 
cross on a heavy oak chest which lay along 
one side of the room—a sort of locker. And 
something which had been smouldering in 
the engineer's eyes burst suddenly into 
spiteful flame. He stooped, spat accurately 
on the blue chalk marks, and wiped the wood 
clear with his hand. 

“That's my tool chest,” he said. 

“Is it yours—personal property?” 

‘‘No—company lumber. But—” 

Gamble waited to make sure there was 
nothing more coming. Then he stooped down 
and made another blue cross on the box. 
The Chief's eyes narrowed. 

“You're showin’ quite a bit of authority 
round here, Mister Gamble,” he said slowly. 

“T for one doen't like it. An’ F'll tell ye some- 


will clap you straight in irons. If not, you'll 
take orders from me." And Gamble pulled 
out his chronometer. “‘Aboot one minute I'll 
give you—to choose.” 

You could hear the seconds tick away. 
The skipper had his eye on the watch; but 
every now-and then he would look up 
and out the port, where you could see the 
freighter Donegal, a mile or so astern, and 
bowling along as if minutes meant mil- 
lions. At last he put the watch back in his 
pocket. 

And Sam Beatty bent over the chest he 
had called his own and began lifting out the 
tools and placing them on the deck. 

“Now snap to it, men,” said Gamble 
swiftly. ‘I want to show that feller a little 
speed. Chief, how aboot making it twelve 
from here in?”’ 

At half past two they sighted the light- 
ship. Beatty had fed his roaring fires with a 
lavish hand. The Lascar was a mere shell of 
metal; she looked like a floating hulk as she 
ape through smooth seas for those last 

ectic miles. But the log had read twelve- 
eight for four, five hours. And the Donegal 
was a black dot astern. 

Four tugs came puffing out to meet them. 
Their pres stared at this grotesque thing 
that had come driving over the rim of the 
ocean, but like g towboat men they 
spoke no word. 

“You kin bank your fires, Chief,” said 
Gamble. 

The engineer burst out laughing. ‘Aye, 
aye, sir,” said he in derisive formality. 
“But, beggin’ yer pardon, they ain’t nothin’ 
t’ bank!’ 

As the first lines went ashore the skipper 
stood waiting by the rail. 

“T’ll just go up along with ye," put in 
Beatty. “I’ve a thing or two t’ tell Mister 
Galway myself.’”’ 

“As you like, Chief,” Gamble replied. 
“The three of us ‘Il go on up together then.” 





Beatty noticed, then, that their passen- 
ger was with them. For the first time he 
bent, scrutiny on this man, who had kept 
well to: himself for the entire run. 

He was slightly built, this traveler from 
abroad, with drooping gray moustaches-‘and 
neatly unobtrusive clothes. But he stood 
very straight on his feet, like a man who is 
accustomed to command. And Beatty noted 
ro the shadow of a twinkle in his eye as he 
ooked down the harbor, where the Donegal 
was creeping to her berth. 


ETHERand in utter silencethosethree 

left the docks and made their way through 

crowded, roaring streets to the great build- 

ing that sheltered the city offices of the Line. 

“Well, Gamble,’’ was the manager’s 

greeting, “‘you don’t care how you pra: tug 
money! at’s the word?” 

“Tt’s all ” sir,”’ answered the Lascar’s 
skipper briefly. ‘Just after I got loaded I 
found—him—in Dale’s, like you said I 
might. I gave him your offer, and he seemed 
to think well of it; so I put him aboard and: 
brought him right over to you, thinking that 
would be aboot the safest and the quickest. 
Dale's caught on, and they sent the Donegal 
after us,—she was due to sail anyways,— 
thinking, I reckon, to catch him on the dock 
before I could get him up to you. We run 
short of bunkers beating 'em over—but here 
we are.” 

Gamble drew a long breath after this 
tremendous monologue. 


“Run short? What'd you do after that?”: 


“Well, the sticks and the hatch covers— 
matter of fact, sir, we burned aboot every- 
thing there was to burn.” 

Galway smiled. “I believe you. Never 
mind, boy, it’s the best job you ever did. 
Well, well, Chief, what can we do for you?” 

Beatty was all at sea. In point of fact he 
had been attempting a noiseless exit when 
the manager's attention had been attracted 
to him. He turned his greasy cap between 
nervous fingers. 

“N-nothin’ a-tall, sir. I just—n-nothin’ 
a-tall.”’ : 

“Then let me give you a bit of advice. 
Don't be always pinching on your bunkers. 
It’s your business to be provided for an 
emergency. You engineers think of nothing 
but that miserable bonus. There’s other 
ways of economy than saving a measly ton 
or two of coal.” 

“Y-yes, sir,” observed Beatty. 

And now, at Galway’s signal, the stran- 
ger, who had waited a minute in the outer 
office for Gamble to confer with his chief, 
came in among them. 

The old port captain rose stiffly at his 
entrance. ‘Come in, come in, sir,"’ he called. 
Then, to Gamble, “Better take a month’s 
rest, Cap'n,” he said. “’T'll take that to put 
the Lascar on her feet, from what you say. 
Come back in a month and I'll give you 
some freight. G’by. By, Chief. Mind what I 
said, now.’”’ And turning again to the Las- 
car’s passenger, as her captain and engineer 
passed through the door, “Step right this 
way, Admiral,’’ said Galway, “and we'll 
settle the matter right here and now. M 
people want about twenty ten-thousand- 
tonners, if possible some of those you put 
together at Hog Island and Fore River, 
couple years back. Now their offer is just 
as my skipper, Gamble—Dave Gaute— 


says 

Galway’s door shut. 

On the street Beatty turned to his su- 
perior. “‘Reckon ye'll be lookin’ fur a new 
man in the engine room—after this.” 

Dave Gamble stopped and stared. ‘‘Why, 
no!"’ he answered. ‘I sh’d say not, Chief. 
We'll get along fine, you and me. You take a 
month, Chief, like I'm going to. We'll get 
pe fine, you and me—now we know each 
other.’ 


"THEY walked on again in silence. Finally, 
more to make conversation than for any 
other reason, Beatty turned his head. 

‘Where ye goin’ fur this month o’ leave, 
Cap'n?” he cael. 

Long pause. And then, “Eh? Oh. Down 
Scotia way,’ replied the Herring Choker 
vaguely. Then he stopped short, and over 
his pinched features there spread a mo- 
mentary confusion. But this passed; the man 
smiled like a boy released from school. 
“That is,” he went on with a strange, im- 
pulsive gusto, “‘I mean Bear River, ten mile 
out of Digby. That’s where I was born and 
raised—though I been naturalized these ten 
years. I got a little place there just above 
the Narrows—dandy little place, too. I tell 
you what you do, Beatty. You come down 
there with me for a month—eh? I'll show you 
aboot the best trout fishing you ever seen.” 
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“ ISS BLAKE!” Miss Henderson’s 
crisp summons called K back at © 


the end of the English seminar. 
“Will you have.tea with me to- 
morrow at four? At my rooms. Thank.you!” 

K’s heart pounded and her cheeks were 
very pink as.she walked off down the dim 
corridor of College Hall. Asked for tea by 
Miss Henderson on a day that wasn’t her 
regular at home: afternoon—it was too 
wonderful! It meant that K was one of the 
chosen; one of the five or six fortunate 
seniors who would carry down the tradition 
of Miss Henderson’s good-by talks—those 
splendidly inspiring interviews with which 
she bade godspeed to the girls. who, to her 
mind, were. especially worthy of their 
Harding training and especially likely to 
make good use of it. 

.K adored Miss Henderson, but that lady 
must have been a clairvoyant to discover it, 
for in the presence of her idol K was always 
stricken dumb. Classes were heavenly, 
because then Miss Henderson did all the 
talking, and she lectured straight at K’s 
shining eyes. Even in the seminar K 
managed to take her part in the discussions 
—‘‘act like-a rational human being,’ as 
she put it. But if she met Miss Henderson 
at a party or on the campus, or if for any 
reason she sought the royal presence, or, as 
now, was summoned to it, she reveled in a 
high heaven of anticipation because surely 
this time, well as she was getting to know 
Miss Henderson, things would be different. 
But always things were the same; she got 
stage fright at the critical moment, drew 
back dully into her shell, blushed and 
stammered if she had to speak, and departed 
as soon as she could manage an exit, half 
radiant at what Miss Henderson had said 
to.her, and wholly chagrined at all she 
had not said to Miss Henderson. 

i “But tomorrow,” K_ decided afresh, 

setting her lips grimly, 
“I won’t—just won’t be | 
sosilly. Why dol get that. 
way? Why—that’s a ques- 
tion in psychology. After 
taking three courses in 
psych, I ought to be able 
to study out what’s the 
matter with me and then 
stop my foolishness.’’ 
Frowningly absorbed in 
the problem of herself, K 
stalked down the steps of 
College Hall and across 
the young-April greenery 
of thecampustothe Chem- 
istry Building, where she 
was due for aspecial period 
of lab, 

“K, come along canoe- 
ing. I’ve got a boat re- 
served for this hour. Or 
maybe I can swap with 
Judy for afternoon.” 

“Sorry. Going to lab 
now,” returned K_ un- 
smilingly. ‘‘And this after- 
noon [I’m busy. Yes, for 
all of it.” 

“Oh, K, can you re- 
hearse with me at four? 
Miss Kent wants us and 
the Gobbos—” 

“Not today nor tomor- 
row,” K demurred, as if a 
speaking part in the senior 
class play were the merest 
trifle. ‘After that I’ll do 
all the rehearsing you 
want. Fix it up to suit 
yourself and just give me 
alist of our appointments. 
But today and tomorrow, 
nothing doing!’’ 

K went directly from 
the lunch table to the college library, where 
she ensconced herself in the psychology 
alcove and boned up on shyness, self-con- 
sciousness and fear complexes with a zest 
and concentration that her instructors’ de- 
mands for special-topics work had never 
elicited. 

“I can’t keep switching the conversation 
to the weather,” reflected K, ‘nor even to 
Jinny’s lovely poems and the way Polly 
Converse has come on lately in her essay- 
writing. If Miss Henderson had wanted to 
talk those girls over, she’d have asked them 
for tea, and not me.” 

Gloomily K climbed the stairs of Porter 
on to her room. She would put a “Don’t 
disturb” sign on the door and read until 
dinner time; she was in no mood for 
sociability. On the second flight she over- 
took a girl—a tall girl in a checked sport 
coat and a little black felt hat. ‘‘Hello!”’ said 
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K, just to be friendly, as she slipped by her 
on the landing. Who was that girl? K had 
seen her times enough lately so that she 
ought to know her. A junior probably, on 
her way to see one of the Porter House 
juniors who lived in the big suite in the 
tower. 

“Oh, Miss Blake!” the girl in the checked 
coat called after her. 

“Oh, are you after me?” she asked, 
turning back with her ready smile. ‘Come 
on up and discuss the uselessness of 4 college 
education. I’m so full of the subject that 
I’m bound to explode at somebody, and it 
might as well be you.” 

“Might better, if you’ll let me undertake 
the defense,’”’ said the tall girl, striding up 
two steps at a time until she had caught K. 
“Only first—before we’re interrupted and 
before I have to rush off—may I just tell 
you why I’ve come?” 

“Of course,” said K cordially, opening her 
door and ushering in her guest. ‘“That is, 
if your errand has nothing to do with psy- 
chology. I’m fed up on psychology at the 
present moment.” 


‘THE tall girl dropped down in K’s little 
desk chair and curled herself over the 
back to face her hostess, who had chosen a 
seat on the couch. “Oh, but I’m afraid,” 
she began doubtfully, ‘indeed, I’m nearly 
sure that the thing I’ve come about has a lot 
to do with psychology.” Her sweet, serious 
face crinkled up into a dazzling flash of a 
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so many afternoons and evenings as she 
does at the Palace. She and her crowd like 
to sit down in front.'One girl—possibly it’s 
Vera herself—is short-sighted and can’t 
read the captions easily unless she’s near the 
screen. And, sitting there, Vera began a 
silly flirtation with one of the musicians. 
You see, the first violin is a sort of college- 
boy type. I mean to say, he passed his 
exams last year, and then he couldn’t see 
the money to go on with; so he’s working. 

“Well, Vera has tried her best to get him 
to take her into Kingman’s for a soda after 
the show and to—oh, let’s not go into all 
that. Luckily he’s a sensible, decent chap, 
and he’s strung her along and between 
times told me all about it. But now I’m 
afraid he begins to think she’s serious, and 
the idea of a rich, pretty girl trying to pick 
him up is making him serious, so I decided 
to come to you.” 

“I see. I was pretty decent to her the first 
few weeks. But since then—” K’s voice 
trailed off into silence, and she stared hard 
at the wall opposite, without seeing it, while 
she thought over all she knew about her 
freshman protégée and planned a campaign 
in her behalf. 

_ “Vera’s badly spoiled,”’ she announced 
her results finally. ‘She quite prides herself 
on being disapproved of, and she likes 
skating on the thin edge of a scrape. So we 
mustn’t tell her to cut out movies. The 
thing to do is to keep her so busy that she'll 
have to break this thing off short, and then 





**Don’t you tell them that you met me in a third-rate movie house, because that would create too much consternation 


in these academic circles’’ 


smile. ‘In fact, I’d almost call it a bundle of 
psychology. I’ve come about a silly little 
freshman named Vera Fiske. She told me 
once that you were her student advisor, so 
I thought I’d better come right to you.” 

K, tired after her strenuous afternoon of 
research work, had been leaning back 
luxuriously among her cushions. With a 
bounce she sat up straight. “I am!’’ she 
exploded. “You chante quite right. I’ve 
been so busy lately that I’d sort of ieaniien 
the child. What has she been doing now?” 

“Nothing much—yet,” explained the tall 
girl calmly, ‘“‘except act frightfully silly. 
But I’m afraid she’s likely to do more— 
pretty soon. 

“You know perhaps,” went on the tall 
girl, in response to K’s eager demands for 
explanations, ‘‘that Vera is a movie fan. 
I don’t see how she can keep up her college 
work and waste—or. spend, if you like— 


she’ll just naturally forget it. I’ll ask her to 
dinner tonight, and I’ll get Rosy Chase, 
who’s her roommate’s student advisor, to 
plan something for tomorrow, for both 
afternoon and evening.” 


THE tall girl stood up to go. “I'll keep 
watch and let you know if the psy- 
chology of Vera isn’t reacting properly to 
your treatment,” she said. “If I find her 
fussing around Louis again, I shall know 
that you’ve missed a trick.’’ She smiled at 
K, a gay, understanding smile of comrade- 
ship. Then K sat down on her feet, Turk- 
fashion, and smiled confidingly across at 
the tall girl. ‘‘Do you know,” she began 
eagerly, ‘I believe the principal thing to 
know about people is that they’re queer— 
unaccountable. Oh, I don’t mean what the 

uaker lady said, ‘All queer but me and 
thee, and thee’s a bit queer.’ I-don’t make 


any exceptions whatever!’ K_ twinkled 
merrily at her guest. “I think you'll agree 
that it’s very queer indeed for me to sit here 
talking out all my invaluable ideas to a 
comparative stranger. I mean—I know 
your face, but I’ve got to own up that I 
can’t tell you your name or your class or 
your dorm.” 

The tall girl shrugged ruefully. ‘(Name 
happens to be Peggy—Peggy McMinn. 
Haven’t any dorm. Haven’t any class. 
I’m—well, for your present purposes I’m 
the girl that plays the piano at the Palace.” 

“‘You—are!”’ K was too astonished to be 
tactful. “But—but I don’t understand. 
Didn’t you say you believed in a college 
education? Believed in it more than 
anything?” 

“I did,” said Peggy McMinn, “and I do. 
Thank goodness, you can believe in all the 
lovely things you haven’t had. You can do 
that even after you've given up hoping for 
them.” 

“Oh, but you mustn’t stop hoping!” 
began K eagerly. “Of course the entrance 
exams get worse and worse every year, and 
college does take money.” 

“You're a dear!” Peggy McMinn told 
her. ‘“‘You almost make me believe again in 
fairies. But, K Blake, I’m twenty-two. 
I’ve been on my own since I was twelve. 
I’m not college material. I’m just an 
outsider looking in and longing—no, not 
that any more. Just loving it and dreaming 
dreams. In your dreams, you know, you 
can be the captain of the hockey team, editor 
of the Campus Cat, and have verses in the 
Monthly, and be chosen to act Shylock in 
“The Merchant of Venice,” all at once. 
You can be good-looking and prominent 
and popular,”"—she paused, and again the 
sudden, unexpected flash of a smile lighted 
her sober face,—‘‘just exactly as if you 
were another K Blake,”’ she ended impishly. 

Peggy suddenly drew 
her fine brows together 
in concentrated consid- 
eration. “Of course you 
wouldn’t—I mean you 
probably couldn’t—have 
lunch with me at Stetson’s 
tomorrow? You see, I’m 
not likely to be here much 
longer, and—oh, it would 
be like fairyland to eat at 
Stetson’s with a Harding 
senior like you across the 
table.” 

“Of course I'll lunch 
with you,” K promised 
heartily. “Only it must be 
Dutch treat.” 


“T™ half blue-blood 

English and _ half 
shanty Irish, both Ameri- 
canized,” explained Peggy 
McMinn next day between 
bites of club sandwich and 
sips of hot chocolate at 
Stetson’s. 

“I was born at sea and 
brought up on a tramp 
schooner,” went on Peggy 
McMinn, telling her tale 
in a queer, expressionless 
voice, as if she were recit- 
ing a dull lesson. “The 
ship’s cook sang me to 
sleep with sailors’ 
chanteys, and the second 
mate told me fairy tales 
that he’d picked up in all 

| the ports of the seven seas. 
i When I was four, he 
taught me to read out of 
his “‘Arabian Nights,”’ the 
only book I ever saw on 
board our ship. Then my 
father died, and my mother married a 
mining engineer, who naturally didn’t want 
to pack a strange child up into the moun- 
tains of Mexico. So I was passed around 
among relatives, who impressed it upon me 
that sailors are worthless vagabonds, and 
reproved me for hating to stay indoors and 
help with the housework and for telling lies 
about seeing elves dancing on the lawn by 
moonlight. When I was thirteen—and mother 
had written only twice in all those years—I 
ran away and went to work in a five-and- 
ten for three dollars a week. I ‘got by’ for 
three months and had risen to the proud 
position of basement cashier at five a week, 
when the inspectors nabbed’ me and sent 
me back to my people. 

“That meant more school! In high I had 
some real teachers, and I loved it—until we 
were told to write an original verse for 
English class. When the teacher. saw mine, 
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she accused me of copying—tried hard to 
make me own up to it. That was too much; 
rhymes and cadences were sacred things to 
me. The little verse was my ownest own, 
right out of my heart, and then to be told 
I'd stolen it! I ran away again.” 

“How splendid!” sighed K breathlessly. 

“T shouldn't call it exactly that,” said 
Peggy McMinn dryly. “It was probably 
very silly, but somehow, feeling as I do 
about poetry, I had to do ‘something 
desperate. That time I got a job strumming 
a tinny old jinx of a piano in a cheap movie 
house. A worthless uncle of mine had 
taught me to play. I fancy he was something 
of a genius; anyhow, he’d managed to 
translate all my dreams into music, and 
maybe I did feel rather splendid when I 
found I could earn my living by playing and 
have something left over for lessons. And 
when my teacher discovered that I had a 
voice and told me it was far better worth 
training than my fingers—then I felt sure 
that the world was my orange.” 

Peggy McMinn paused, and a quick 
flush mounted to her temples. ‘‘Of course 
you can’t believe me, but I’ve never told 
one word of this before. It’s just because— 
because—” : 

“Oh, I love hearing it! Please go on,” 
begged K urgently. 

Peggy nodded. ‘‘Vocal lessons come high; 
I worked days and evenings, and sometimes 
I went pretty hungry; but I paid for the 
lessons, and before long I was soloist in a 
big Chicago church. Then I caught flu, they 
had to operate on my throat, and—no more 
voice. It was back to the rattletrap piano 
again for the queen.” 

“But I thought,” began K anxiously, 
“that you said you didn’t play there 
regularly now.” 

“Not now,” explained Peggy curtly, 
“but four years ago I did, and oh, I was 
blue. Life looked so cheap and mean and 
tawdry, with nothing better to look forward 
to—just banging an awful tin-pan, or 
answering the phone in a dingy office, or 
selling tinsel and tape across a counter— 
doing that all day and going home at night 
to a cheap boarding-house. And all the 
lovely things of life away off out of my 
reach.” 

“Oh, nol'’ protested K hotly. “So many 
lovely things are free to everyone.” 

Peggy McMinn stared at her absently. 
“T guess you never lived in a tank town in 
Texas or Oklahoma or Nebraska on nothing 
much a week,” she announced amiably. 
“It's a great experience—after you've had 
it. Makes you really appreciate spring in 
New England, for instance. Well, and then 
—just where were we?” 

“Playing the piano again and sort of 
discouraged,’”’ K prompted her swiftly. 

“Cut out ‘sort of,’”’ retorted Peggy 
McMinn. ‘Well, and then one night I 
found a book that had been dropped in a 
seat at the theatre: a book with the stamp 
of the town’s library on it—a story about 
girls and college. Just to be obliging, I said 
I'd return it to the library. But first I took 
it home and read it. Next day I got a 
library card, so I could read more books 
about girls at college. When I'd finished 
those, I read all the other books for girls in 
that library. They were good books, and 
they gave me something I’d never had. I 
can’t explain it very well; it was a sort of 
combination of self-respect and ambition 
and the knowledge of how nice girls thought 
and felt and acted. But the real book out 
of all I read was the first one. I kept going 
back to it time and again. Pretty soon I 
made up my mind that somehow, by hook 
or by crook, I was going to college.” 

“Oh, and did you, somewhere out there in 
the West?” demanded K breathlessly. 


peccr shrugged. ‘“‘Couldn’t be done. I 
moved to a bigger town, where there was 
a night high school; I’d never finished my 
prep work, you see. I worked all day and 
studied far into the nights, and saved like 
a miser for my college fund. When I’d 
gotten the high-school diploma, one of the 
teachers told me about university extension 
courses, and I thought I’d try one in 
English. I had a wonderful teacher. She was 
in Illinois, and I was down in Texas again, 
but she sent herself across all those weary 
miles and sat beside me and guided my 
mind and my pen, until she’d taught me 
to reach right into the heart of the thing I 
wrote about and put it down on the paper. 
Then she. showed some of my stuff to a 
newspaper woman friend, and before | 
knew it I was a newspaper woman too.” 
“Wonderful!” breathed K, who bestowed 
-unstinted admiration on the fortunate 


possessors of the, to her, magic gift of 
expression. 

“Oh, you just try it for a while,” drawled 
Peggy McMinn. ‘‘Cover murders for a 
yellow sheet in Frisco. Write a bedtime 
story a day for six. months for a children’s 
page in the Fort Worth Mentor. Edit 
women’s club items in Chicago. Sandwich 
in enough interviews and Sunday ‘specials’ 
to put a little jam on your bread. I tell you, 
there’s nothing wonderful about it; it’s a 
hard, horrid grind, and the worst is, most 
of what you write means nothing, or less 
than nothing.” Peggy paused, and again 
a sudden shyness flooded her face with rose. 
“T don’t think that anything I write, even 





“In five minutes I must be in front of the Palace piano ready 
to play Robin Hood through Sherwood Forest’ 


if I put my best into it, will have a great 
influence,’ she apologized, ‘“‘and yet you 
can’t tell. The book my good fairy dropped 
for me on the floor of that wretched movie 
theatre down in Waco, Texas—it was 
just a good story for girls, but it picked 
me up when I was down and put me on my 
feet and kept me going ahead and wanting 
to be somebody. It’s called ‘Judy Thayer, 
Freshman.’ Ever read it?” 

“Why, of course I have!’’ cried K tri- 
umphantly. “It’s about Harding, you 
know.” 

“T didn’t know until years after I’d worn 
that library book to tatters,” said Peggy. 
“But I knew the girls in it were my kind, 
and the things they did were what I'd 
always wanted to do. So I tried to copy 
their dress and their talk and: their manners, 
and I honestly think I managed to catch 
a little of their spirit of living. Because 
every Harding girl I’ve had a chance to 
talk to up here has jumped when she 
found I wasn’t a college girl!’’ 

“They would,” nodded K. ‘I did.” 

Peggy glanced at her watch. ‘Well, I’m 
not,” she said, ‘‘and in exactly five minutes 
more I must be sitting in front of the Palace 
piano ready to play Robin Hood through 
Sherwood Forest.” 

“O dear!” sighed K. “I’ve loved all 
you've told me, and I thank you a lot for 
trusting me with it. Now don’t forget that 
you’re coming to Porter for Sunday dinner 
the first chance I can get to invite you; but 
it doesn’t seem as if I could wait till then to 
know how it happens, if you’re a newspaper 
woman, that you're up here in the country 
playing at the Palace.” 

“Oh, that!” said Peggy, beckoning for her 
check. ‘‘I’m on a special assignment just 
now—half: assignment and half vacation. 
The Herter Syndicate sent me East to 
interview a lot of professors for an article 
on free speech in the endowed colleges. I 
struck this town in a blizzard and the flu 
struck me the same night. I fought it off till 
I'd sent in my stuff; then I went to a 
hospital. When I got out, my doctor warned 
me to be very careful for a while. So I 
decided to treat myself to a taste—a mere 
sip—of what I’d always wanted. I found 
a cheap room in a house where there are 
two seniors, got the job at the Palace to be 
sure of expenses, and wrote my syndicate 
that I’d been ordered to take a vacation 
but I’d send them some education-for- 
women articles if I saw any lying loose 
around here. I’ve had a blissful time 
exploring Harding and poking around this 
Mary-Lyon-Jane-Harding country.”’ Peggy 
chuckled. ‘‘The president of my. syndicate 
wrote me yesterday saying my free-lance 
things are 'way ahead of what I used to do 
on assignments. Then he ended: ‘As you 
aptly remarked in one of your articles, 


you,can trust a college woman with her. 


independence’.’’ Her smile died swiftly. 
‘Well, I suppose it’s something to have even 
the veneer of a higher education,” she said 
and rushed off to her movie piano. 


K LOITERED up the hill to the campus, 
her body full of spring languor, her 
mind traveling fast and far on the trail of 
Peggy’s romantic past. How fine to have 
made so much of so little! K almost wished 
she had been born at sea and brought up in 
five-and-ten-cent-store basements and cheap 
movie houses. She met a crowd of noisy, 
overdressed freshmen, and her indignation 
flamed at their vulgarity. 
Arrived at Porter, 
’ K curled up on her 
' window-seat, staring 
idly out at the girls 
who strolled alone or 
in gay groups across 
the campus, wonder- 
ing which would 
justify the chance 
that Harding was 
giving them, which 
fail to measure up to 
the opportunity. The 
college chimes rang 
the quarter hour; K 
dreamed on regard- 
less. They rang the 
hour; K went to her 
book shelves and 
drew out the book 
that had been Peggy’s 
talisman. It had been 
one of K’s favorites 
too, back in high- 
school days, and she 
had brought it with 
her to Harding. Smil- 
ing to herself at the 
memories it evoked, she turned over the 
pages. It was a good story—a ripping good 
one! Who'd written it anyhow? She turned 
to the title-page: Mary Smith. What a 
dull name! Was she perhaps a Harding 


grad? 

Splendid Peggy! She’d made the most of 
her time—you’d never catch her dawdling 
away a spring afternoon, dreaming over a 
strange girl’s career. What had she meant 
to do this afternoon, anyhow? See the Dean 
about Vera—no, that was tomorrow. Then 
K remembered: tea with Miss Henderson! 
Swish went the shabby, dependable jersey 
in a heap on a chair. To be late for tea 
with Miss Henderson seemed to K an 
unforgivable offense: the least she could do 
was to bring her excuse visibly with her. 

Miss Henderson made light of K’s 
tardiness, but she was obviously interested 
in the excuse. 

“You were re-reading that book,” she 
said, giving K tea and then reaching out her 
hand for ‘Judy Thayer, Freshman.’ How 
did a happen—” 

“Oh, I'm so glad you want to know,” 
sighed K happily, ‘‘because I don’t believe 
I could talk about anything else right now. 
I met a girl today,” she began rather 
dramatically, ‘‘who says this book made 
her—kept her wanting the best and doing 
her best through experiences that would 
have made most girls cheap and common.” 

“‘How—extraordinary!” said Miss Hen- 
derson, in a queer, stifled voice that brought 
K rushing eagerly to a defense of Peggy. 

“You'd like this girl, Miss Henderson. 
You'd admire her. She’s come up from the 
ranks, but she’s the kind now that any 
college would be proud to own.” 

“Tell me all about it, K,’’ said Miss 
Henderson, and this time her voice thrilled 
with the eager interest with which she 
always met the enthusiasms of her students. 

So K retold Peggy’s story. 

“And you are sure,” Miss Henderson 
demanded finally, ‘that this Peggy person 
really made a point of this book’s having 
meant something special to her?” 

“She said it made her,’ declared K 
earnestly, “and as I glanced over it just now 
I could believe her. It’s—it’s real, Miss 
Henderson, and it’s fine and worth-while 
without being preachy. I remember how 
eager it made me to come to Harding. Of 
course you haven't read it—"’ 

“N-o, not really read it,’ said Miss 
Henderson. “K, suppose you were to 
telephone this wonderful Peggy to join us 
here when her movie program is over. 
You've made me eager to see her.’’ 

“Oh, bliss, joy, and rapture!’’ cried K,. 
exactly as if she were talking to an ordinary 
mortal. “I told her she shouldn’t have 
stopped hoping!’’ And’ she slipped off to 
give the message. 


- be sure I’m real. 


When she came back, Miss Henderson 
didn’t hear the door open. She was reading 
“Judy Thayer, Freshman,” with a queer, 
twisted smile on her face. 

“T'll lend it to you,” said K, shyly, ‘‘if 
you'd like—” 

“Oh, I have one somewhere about,” 
Miss Henderson explained absently. Then 
she looked up at K and, blushing like a girl, 
owned up. ‘‘I wrote that book, K. The year 
after I graduated here. I signed it ‘Mary 
Smith’—oh, I think you can understand 
why! And then—the English department 
offered me a fellowship, and that led to a 
traveling scholarship, and then—’’ She 
drew out her hand to include the beautiful, 
book-lined study, its long windows looking 
across a tree-bordered avenue to the 
English-seminar library. ‘‘So I took another 
road. I’d forgotten how much of myself I'd 
left here.” She slipped the book back 
among some others om her table. 

There was a knock on the door. ‘‘Don't 
tell her—yet,’’ whispered Miss Henderson; 
suddenly bored and offish again, and went 
to open it. 

You couldn’t stay bored or offish long 
with Peggy McMinn. ‘‘Now I do believe in 
fairies,’’ she announced gaily to K, when 
introductions had been effected. ‘All the 
way up here I’ve been pinching myself’ to 
You see,’”’ she turned to 
Miss Henderson, ‘‘the two seniors who 
board where I do have told me about you. 
They've explained that you are at least 
half of what Harding College means to the 
girls who really care for it. They’ve told me 
that a talk with you was higher education 
in a nutshell. They'll believe in fairies or in 
magic or something when I tell: them 
where I’ve been.” 

“You can tell them,” said Miss Hender- 
son, ‘‘that you’ve discovered I’m an old 
friend. You can tell them that you've 
known me much longer than they have. 
But don’t you tell them,’’—Miss Hender- 
son held up a warning finger and looked 
very solemnly into Peggy’s astonished 
eyes,—‘‘don’t you tell them that you 
met me in a third-rate movie house down in 
Waco, Texas, because that would create 
too much consternation in these academic 
circles.” 

Peggy McMinn’s fine eyes were wide and 
troubled. ‘‘You mean,” she began at last, 
“that you're like the professor in that book 
I found—” 

“T mean,” said Miss Henderson, “‘that I 
wrote the book you found, out of a heart 
full of love for my college, and, being youn 
and shy, hadn't the —— to sign it. An 
now so much water has flowed under the 
bridge since that I think I'll ask you and K 
to keep my secret.” 

“Oh, but you should have kept on writing, 
if you.could begin like that!” 

“But then she couldn’t have taught,” put 
in K, “Wait till you hear her teach.” 

“Oh, if I could!” sighed Peggy wistfully. 


HE could and she should, Miss Henderson 

decreed. Harding took no “‘specials,”’ but 
somehow that spring term all bars were 
let down for one rank outsider. In the back 
row of most of Miss Henderson’s classes, 
of some in modern poetry and fiction, and 
of some in psychology, sat a tall girl whose 
lovely, serious face, alight with interest, 
gave a new zest and inspiration to the 
courses she _ attended. mebody else 
banged the Palace piano; if she was ar- 
ranging Peggy’s higher education, Miss 
Henderson insisted that she had the right 
to most of her late afternoons and evenings, 
and the further right to pay her bills. 

“We talk over everything,’ Peggy told 
K, whom she had nicknamed Good Fairy. 
“All the things I’ve worried about, or 
haven’t understood, I ask her about. Some 
nights I've read till after midnight, digging 
out my answers from the books she’s sent 
me to.” , 

Presently Peggy confided to K that she 
was to spend the summer with Miss Hender- 
son in he. little house in the Vermont hills. 
“She thinks I need some more New England 
beauty pumped into my soul and some 
more essay construction built into my mind, 
and then I shall be educated,” explained 
Peggy. “I mean to say, the ground will be 
cleared and the seeds sown and I can be 
trusted to go on alone. That's what Miss 
Henderson says,” added Peggy gayly. 
“What I say is, that now I do believe in 
fairies and always shall and that I don't 
envy any Harding girl—no, not even you, 
K, darling!” 

But K, smiling back at her, knew that it 
was really she, and not Peggy, whom the 
fairies had most befriended. 
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IN NINE CHAPTERS. CHAPTER 7 


O sooner had Beatrix returned home 
for her visit than Philander 
Boyden thought his fears fully 
justified. There seemed to be a gulf 
between him and his elder daughter. The 
old house seemed to bore her, and she did 
not throw herself with very great interest 
into the small social activities of Kingston. 
Nevertheless, Philander Boyden admitted 
to himself that Beatrice (he refused to call 
her by the new variation of her name) had 
not lost charm but had on the contrary 
gained it. She looked to him more like a 
princess than ever—a princess in some such 
romantic book as that old favorite, ‘‘The 
Prisoner of Zenda.” 

For the most part, instead of going out on 
icnics and to parties in the neighboring 
ouses, Beatrix sat quietly—often with a 
book—on the porch of the Boyden house. 

“You have been so generous, Beatrice,” 
said her father, one day. ‘‘Times have been 
so hard and dangerous, with the war and so 
many other things to think about, that I 
don’t see how we could have made out, 
without you.” 

“Why, I’ve done nothing!” answered the 
girl. “Nothing that any other ambitious 
girl can’t do, if she is willing to work hard.” 

“Not every girl would have sent so much 
of her money home,” said Mr. Boyden. 
“T will tell you frankly—I don’t think we 
understand each other as well as we did. 
You are clever, modern. I 
am old-fashioned; I don’t 
know much about the life 
you lead in New York. I 
am seventy, now, and I 
can’t hope to understand the 
great change that has come 
over the professions and 
over women’s opportunities. 
Do you find the life very 
fascinating, Beatrice?” 

“T suppose I do.” 

‘‘Would you consider 
coming back?” 

“IT don’t know. I doubt 
if we could live very well, 
if I did.” 

“We Boydens have never 
before been pinched for 
money, as we have been in 
my lifetime,’ said Mr. Boy- 
den. “I think, if my health 
had been good, I could have 
made a success in business. 
Onceour property was worth 
a great deal of money; then 
it lost all value; now, with 
the improvements being 
made in Kingston, it has 
improved again. You need 
send us no more money, 
Beatrice; I have had an offer 
for some of our land that 
will keep us going without 
being a burden to you.” 

“Please don’t talk in that 
way, father,”’ answered the 
girl. “If youarecomfortable, 
that is all I ask.” 

“You have done so much 
for us.” 

“Oh, no.” 

Philander Boyden looked 
at his daughter searchingly. 
She was now twenty-eight; 
and in the ten years since 
she had left home to find 

her fortune in New York 
she had made, through the 
columns of the Home Art Magazine, a 
nation-wide reputation as an authority on 
furnishing and decoration. Her salary was in 
excess of ten thousand dollars a year; how 
much in excess, her father did not know. 

Philander Boyden had been receiving a 
check for $1250 every three months from 
Beatrix. He spent little or none of it on 
himself, except when Amy laughingly 
obliged him to buy a new suit of clothes by 
saying that his old ones were disreputable. 
The money was divided promptly by Mr. 
Boyden between Amy and the boys. The 
older, Ralph, was now in his second year at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
studying engineering. Bob, whose lungs had 
not been entirely sound, was at a boarding- 
school in Colorado, where he gained so much 
weight the first year that the doctor pro- 
nounced him to be wholly out of danger. 

And here was Beatrix, responsible for these 
blessings, —slender, aloof, distinguished- 
looking,—-sitting opposite her father on his 
ancestral porch, and yet separated from him, 
he thought, by an entirely different way of 
looking at the world. She had faced it with 
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no advantages except her pluck and her 
determination to study and improve herself. 
Her slim fingers, which looked so absurdly 
unequal to the task of supporting a family, 
were holding a book of poems by a young 
Englishman, Rupert Brooke. Philander 
Boyden had tried to enjoy these verses, and 
had failed. 

“T’ll tell you something rather funny,” 
she said to Mr. Boyden. “I have such a 
pleasant friend in New York, Peggy Crosby 
—a girl who made her own way, but who is 
now married to the son and heir of the 
Mammoth Department Store! I mean, his 
father owns the store. Well, he came and 
asked me to sell my name for a whole ‘line’ 
of young women’s clothes—you see, I am 
managing the fashion section of Home Art, 
as well as the furnishing and decorating 
section. How would you like to see the 
Boyden name on a line of suits, sweaters, 
hats, shoes, and so forth?” 

He shook his head. 

“Well, I didn’t let him have my name for 
the purpose,” said Beatrix. ‘Peggy was quite 
cross with him when she found out that he 
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wanted it, but he is alert to get every 
advantage for the Mammoth that he 
can. Business is really a lot of fun, some- 
times.” 

“You mean the clash of personalities, I 
suppose,” he answered. ‘The contrast be- 
tween what you want and what somebody 
else wants.” 

“That is it, dear,’’ answered Beatrix. 

But such hours of repose were very rare, 
and it would not be true to say that she 
really enjoyed them. Her spirit was too 
restless. After the first crash of surprise at 
the news that Amy was no longer heart-free 
and no longer merely a little girl who kept 
house for her father, Beatrix really needed a 
few quiet days in which to readjust her own 
ideas. By the end of a week she was restless 
again. 


"THERE was to be a picnic on the last day 

of her visit. Mr. Boyden and the two boys 
and Amy were to go. So was Aunt Hattie, 
who busied herself for a long time with the 
preparations, vowing to show her citified 
young friend, as she called Beatrix, that no 
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food tastes as good as food cooked over a 
campfire. ‘‘Not that I really believe it 
myself,” added the good woman, truthfully. 
“But all the same, when you have tramped 
a mile or two, and got plenty of good air and 
sun, a steak cooked that way tastes fit for a 
king!” 

| heard Amy asking a few neighbors 
by telephone to join them at the Glen. This 
was a picnic ground known only to a few 
Kingston residents; or, if others knew it, 
they were too lazy to enjoy it. Far from the 
highroad, the Glen was a wooded ravine that 
ran down from the hills toward a broad river. 
As a little girl, Beatrix had often been taken 
there by her father and mother. Philander 
Boyden used to say that nowhere were the 
sunsets so beautiful as those you saw from 
this point of vantage. 

The hot wave had come to an end, and 
there was a cool flavor of autumn in the 
air as the party moved across lots to the 
Glen. Beat.ix remembered how her father 
had formerly carried her, pickaback. She 
remembered the queer little gingham dresses 
she used to wear, and the cotton stockings. 
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Now she was dressed in a knitted sweater 
of the thinnest texture, and a tweed walking 
skirt, and smart boots. Even though dressed 
so carefully for the country, she looked like 
a city girl. Her slender, white hands were 
carefully protected by gloves. 

“You are late,’”’ hailed a voice from the 
Glen as they drew near. 

Tom Taylor had built a fire, and a kettle 
was beginning to boil merrily. He had built 
his fire between two slabs of rock, and had 
raked it down into a bed of coals, just right 
for broiling the steak. All the preparations 
were neat; he had prepared things, not like 
an ordinary oicialeher, but like a woodsman. 

Aunt Hattie exclaimed with pleasure that 
she was ready to believe that men were 
some use after all. , 

“Don’t give Tom all the credit,” came a 
deep, cheerful voice from behind the largest 
of the surrounding trees—a giant elm. 

The man who came out from behind the 
elm, with a toasting fork in his hand, was so 
big and broad, and so deeply browned by the 
sun, that it was not until Amy called him by 
name that Beatrix realized who it was. And 













A week later Howard Martyn renewed his proposal, and Beatrix refused him in a way that left no doubt in his mind 


she looked at him curiously, trying to recon- 
cile his present appearance with what it had 
been when she had last seen him, nearly ten 
years before. 

Roger Farnhain had been the neighbor’s 
boy who had helped Amy with the furnace 
during Mr. Boyden’s illness. He had been a 
freckled-faced, awkward, grinning boy; a 
hobbledehoy of twenty, so clumsy and so 
slow of speech that Beatrix in those days had 
scarcely noticed him. 

Even while he greeted her, and gave her 
brother Ralph an affectionate pat on the 
back, Beatrix observed that he wore really 
good clothes—riding breeches with the fine, 
loose, sweeping curve that betokens a good 
tailor, leather puttees that fitted snugly over 
his shoes, a tan shirt and necktie, and a 
tweed coat. But it was not his clothes that 
attracted her interest. It was the manliness, 
the frank cordiality in his face. He had the 
look that so many city men try in vain to 
emulate—the look of perfect health, of the 
hard physical well-being that cannot be won 
by an indoor man. 


A TERWARDS, when the steak was 
eaten, and the stewed tomatoes, and 
the potato chips, and the coffee.—Aunt 
Hattie lavished extra care on the coffee,— 
and when a great surprise, in the form of an 
angel cake, had been unwrapped and ad- 
mired and devoured,—Beatrix found herself 
talking with Roger at one side of the group. 
“Why, yes,” he said, easily, in reply to her 
question. “I went to Cornell, 
and had a great time of it 
i —played football and did 
a little shot-putting, but not 
too much to prevent taking 
the full agricultural course. 
Then I had a year in lab- 
oratory work in New York 
—research work—and after 
it two -years in business 
with a tool manufacturer. 
Then I came back here and 
have been building up the 
family farm ever since. You 
know, our farm is seven 
miles north of here. When 
we last met’—he smiled 
his genial smile—“I was 
spending a winter in Kings- 
ton, with my mother. We 
stay on the farm nowadays; 
it keeps me pretty busy.” 

“Do you like the life?” 
asked Beatrix. “Isn’t it 
pretty hard, and pretty un- 
profitable?” 

“That shows you are a 
little bit behind the times,” 
he answered, still smiling. 
“But what are you doing, 
Miss Boyden?” 

Beatrix was startled. She 
thought that most people 
knew about her, at least by 
reputation. Of course, the 
Home Art Magazine was 
intended for sophisticated 
people—city people. 

“T havea position in New 
York,” she said, slowly. “I 
work for a magazine.” 

“That ought to be very 
interesting,” he said; but 
Beatrix noticed that he did 
not say it with any real 
conviction. 

Then Ralph moved 
toward them and asked 
Roger some technical ques- 
tion. “I understand that you have two 
government experts at your place, studying 
the nitrogen-fixing bacteria on plant roots,” 
added the young man. 

“Yes. Curious little things, the rhyzobia. 
When we learn to know ’em better, they may 
revolutionize our ideas about farming.’ ’ 

“How do you go after them?” 

“Cultures and infusions, mostly. Pretty 
delicate work. Come out before the end of 
vacation, and I'll show you. Bring your 
tennis racket. I don’t play very often, but I 
can give you a game.” 

Beatrix was astonished. She had never met 
a man like Roger before—a farmer inter- 
ested in advanced biological problems, a 
farmer who found time for tennis. Roger 
was far better looking and better dressed 
than the majority of city men she had met. 

She was surprised, too, when the picnic 
broke up, to find that he was going to ride 
home. He had tied his horse at a little dis- 
tance from the fire, and now as he prepared 
to find and mount him the whole party 
followed. The horse was a beautiful animal, 
a high-spirited chestnut polo pony. 
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“Belongs to a classmate of mine who plays 


a good deal of polo,” explained Roger. 
‘Sam is abroad this year, so he sent Greased 
Lightning to board with me. I have more 
fun with him than you can imagine.” He 
mounted and waved his hat as he cantered 
away. 


Four days later, when Beatrix was back 
at her work in New York, a thing 
happened that disturbed her very much. 
Howard Martyn asked her to marry 
him. 

It was altogether unknown for him to call 
on her at her apartment. The relations be- 
tween them had always been perfectly for- 
mal and businesslike. 

When he came to call, she was much 
surprised. She came down, however, and 
suggested a walk. They struck off through 
Sentral Park, that most beautiful part of 
New York—beautiful because here alone 
trees and grass have a chance to survive. 
Even as they walked, however, Beatrix 
observed that the struggle for survival was a 
difficult one. Air thick with exhaust gasoline 
fumes and soft coal smoke is not good for 
plants, any more than for people. 

They walked together around the reser- 
voir. Howard Martyn chatted cheerfully 
about one thing and another. Slowly, so 


YMAN LUTHER'S wife, glancing 

out of the cabin window, suddenly 

exclaimed, ‘I do believe there’s 

another pesky tramp a-comin’ over 
the rise! Now, that’s the third one this 
year, and this is only the middle of June—us 
with five small children. Wyman, I do wish 
you'd stop givin’ them lazy louts encourage- 
ment!” 

“T'll turn no hungry man away from my 
door,” replied her husband, whose mouth 
seemed to close much easier than it opened. 
“‘Headin’ in, is he? No, he’s goin’: on past, 
and it ain’t no tramp; but it might ’ave 
been, and a helpin’ hand don’t hurt’emany!”’ 

Wyman Luther, thestrongest 
man for miles around, had no 
fear of any tramp. He was a 
kindly man under his gruff and 
silent exterior—too kindly, 
thought Mrs. Luther, who had 
all she could do to make both 
ends meet. 

“There, that’s done and will 
pay this year’s taxes,” said 
Wyman Luther as he deftly 
coiled a new flaxen rope, which 
he had recently constructed for 
the friendly Sheriff of Allegheny 
County. Ready money was very 
scarce in most rural sections at 
that time, especially during the 
latter part of the Civil War, 
and there were worse worries, 
which prompted such questions 
as, ‘‘Wyman, do you think that 
you'll be drafted again to the 
service?” 

“T expect so.” 

“Can’t you be excused, like 
you was the first time? What 
ever will we do without you, 
us with five small children; and, 
Wyman, you just must git rid 
of that critter up there in the 
barn.” 

The “‘critter’’ mentioned by 
Mrs. Luther was a thorough- 
bred Holstein bull, which had 
developed such a particularly 
nasty temper that it was nec- 
essary to confine him in a 
strong box-stall, the sturdy 
door of which was secured by 
a heavy oaken bar. 

Boys played an important 
part in farm economics, and, 
as the different degrees of pros- 
perity in the country depended 
largely on the amount of man 
power that each family could 
muster, sons were obviously 
very welcome. 

No boys had ever arrived at Luther’s 
cabin. Baby girls had put in their appearance 
on five different occasions. The nearest ap- 
proach to a complaint Wyman Luther had 
ever been known to make was his half- 
humorous remark, many years later, that 
the devil must have owed him a grudge and 
paid him off in sons-in-law. This streak of 
humor, contrasted with his sternness, is 
really what made ‘the man so very interest- 


ing. 
Although his strength was taxed to the 
limit to provide for his numerous feminine 


slowly that Beatrix did not realize what was 
coming, he led the conversation into more 
personal channels. He expressed a hope 
that she liked New York. 

“My family have lived here for so many 
years,’ he said, ‘“‘and the city seems so 
much like home to me, that I often wonder 
how it must seem to a stranger.’ 

“Oh, strangers like it very well,’’ answered 
Beatrix, gayly. 

“T know what a place you have made for 
yourself socially,” he said. “I admire you for 
it more than I can say.” 

“Do you think social life is so very im- 
portant?” 

“Of course I do. It is part of our civiliza- 
tion.” 

His tone was light, almost bantering. And 
yet, he seemed nervous. He carried a stick, 
and two or three times—rather embarrass- 
ingly—he dropped it and had to pick it up 
again. His hand, when he stretched it out, 
was white. His finger nails, though not 
polished, were trimmed as studiously as a 
woman’s. In fact, Beatrix mentally decided, 
he had hands like a woman’s. He was slender. 
Unlike Roger Farnham, he seemed to have 
very little muscle, very little springiness as 
he walked. 

Reaching the northern end of the park, 
Howard Martyn called a taxicab to escort 





Beatrix home. In the cab, he fixed his large 
eyes on her and said: 

“Don’t you think we get along together 
about as well as two people can?”’ 

Beatrix started, but controlled herself at 
once. “I think the reason is evident,’’ she 
said. ‘‘We are just good friends.” 

“But that isn’t what I mean.” 

By an effort, he made his tone seem casual. 
He was too sophisticated, too artificial, to 
declare himself frankly. 

“Don’t you think marriage has some com- 
pensations?” he said finally. It was such 
an absurd question that Beatrix wanted to 
laugh. In a minute, she could not help 
laughing. 

‘Well, I’m sorry,” said Howard Martyn. 
“I’m sorry that what I wanted to say only 
strikes you as funny.” 

Beatrix was soon serious again. She told 
him, clearly and kindly and not without 
showing appreciation of his interest, that 
she was not thinking at all about marriage. 
Her work took all her time and thought. No 
man, she told him, had interested her at all. 

But that evening, when she was alone, 
Beatrix realized that this had not been 
entirely true, although she had thought it 
was when she said it. She mentally compared 
Howard Martyn and Roger Farnham. They 
were the same age. Martyn was highly 


Two Shillin’ 


‘By DON EMERY (16) 
Illustrated by Harotp Cur 


dependents, he was ever generous to those 
more unfortunate than himself, and any 
condition of man who knocked on Luther’s 
door toward the close of day was sure of a 
share of supper, of a blanket bed on the 
cabin floor, and of a snack in the morning. 


PAROLD > OWE 


lying down or in almost any conceivable posi- 
tion. The tramp had weight, strength, youth 
and about everything else; that is why the 
rumpus lasted nearly two minutes. At the 
end of this time, the tramp, with tongue pro- 
truding and blackening eyes, was feebly 








The tramp slipped and tumbled head-foremos down to the floor, stunned and helpless, squarely in front of } 


the bull. The animal aimed his horns directly at the prostrate tramp’s heart 


One morning, after having received 
lodging and breakfast, with Luther’s 
hearty assurance that he was welcome, a 
particularly dark, surly specimen unluckily 
remarked, ‘‘I’d like to pay ye for it, but I 
only got two shillin’, and I reckon on buying 
me some rum down to the tavern.” 

“Give me them two shillin’!’’ Luther 
snapped. 

He was answered with an insolent oath. 
Then things happened, apparently without 
beginning. Both men were of that dead-game 
typethat fightsfast and furiously standing up, 








trying by signs to answer the demand, 
“Which pocket is them two shillin’ in?” 
Then, his throat being released, he was 
yanked to his feet, full-nelsoned and som- 
ersaulted through a conveniently open 
door and told to ‘‘Git!’’ 

Picking himself up and carefully feeling 
both legs to ascertain if the bones were 
broken, the tramp finally limped off down 
the road toward the tavern, talking to him- 
self. Arriving at the tavern, the tramp 
begged for a drink, and a gossipy old bar- 
tender, scenting news, proffered him one. 





successful in the city. He would make a great 
deal of money; his social position was ex- 
cellent; he liked music, drama, art. He rep- 
resented all the things that Beatrix had 
regarded as most desirable. 

As for Roger Farnham, he was mysterious 
—a farmer who apparently enjoyed his life 
and was making a great success of it. But he 
represented the things from which Beatrix 
had fled—life in the country, or in a small 
town. Beatrix analyzed her feeling for him 
and decided it was nothing but curiosity. 
Still, she wished she knew more about him. 
And with this wish in her mind she finally 
went to sleep. She rose in the morning deter- 
mined to keep her mind strictly on business. 

Howard Martyn, though so artificial in 
his way of presenting things, was neverthe- 
less persistent. A week later, at the Model 
Home, he renewed his proposal. And this 
time, because she was fully prepared, 
Beatrix refused him in a way that left no 
doubt in his mind. 

Amy continued to write to Beatrix. Her 
letters were full of Tom Taylor. 

Sometimes, when correcting proofs or 
writing an article, Beatrix would say to her- 
self, “‘I am so glad dear Amy is so happy— 
but all that sort of thing is for a born home 
girl, and it just couldn't interest mel” 

TO BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK. 


“Been blastin’ up to the stun quarry?” 

“No, I ain’t been near the quarry, but 
that ornery old hound up the road a right 
smart has sure ‘nuff got the bone of ol’. 
Hanner in ‘im. I'll never quit this here 
county till I don gits even.” 

“Figgerin’ on making quite a lengthy stay 
in these parts?” ventured the bartender as 
he snailed a soiled towel along the greasy 
bar. ‘‘or are you calculatin’ on some special 
act of Providence a-coming to your assist- 
ance?” 

“TI gotta plan,” replied the tramp, and as 
customers were coming in he pulled his old 
Stetson down over his kinky hair and 
slouched onto a bench in the 
corner. 

Mrs. Luther, returning from 
the farmyard, where she had 
been attending to some newly 
hatched chickens, saw the dis- 
order in the cabin caused by the 
fracas and exclaimed: ‘Well, 
for heaven's sake! Is he gone? 
Is he hurted much?” 

“Yes and no,” murmured 
her husband, and with his 
powerful fingers absent-mind- 
edly extracted a huge bicuspid 
that had become loosened 
during the recent action. 
“Here comes Sheriff Jones. 
Howdy, Sheriff, your rope is 
finished.” 

“Howdy, Luther! Bad news 
for you; but I must tell you: 
your class has been called; so its 
three hundred dollars bounty 
for a sub, or report youreelf at 
the clerk’s office, not later than 
next Tuesday.” 

“Is there no other. way, 
a You know how I’m 

xt ” 


“No possible way, Luther. 
You see McClellan is out, 
Grant is in, and Secretary 
Stanton is demanding and will 
have about every man that 
can shoulder a musket. But 
I must be on my way; busi- 
ness over to the other side of 
the county; and say—I’ll stop 
on my way back and you can 
ride in with me this coming 
Tuesday.” 


"THE tramp loafed around 
the tavern most of the day, 
sore as a boil. Toward eve- 
ning, in an ugly, revengeful 
mood, he started out straight 
back toward Luther’s farm. 
Keeping behind stump fences and bushy 
growths, he made his way unseen back to 
the Luther place, raided the smoke-house 
for food, then went to the barn, climbed up 
into the hay and slept. Very early the follow- 
ing morning the tramp slid down from the 
hay-loft to the barn floor, obtained a piece of 
cord and tied one end to the bar that secured 
the door of the bull pen. Then with a look of 
malicious anticipation he took the free 
end of the cord, clambered back up into the 
hay-loft over the bull pen and waited. 

The pawing and the bellowing from the 
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terrible beast confined below caused the 
tramp’s lips to part with an evil grin. An 
hour later Luther started doing the morning 
farm chores. Going through the stable in 
quest of a feeding bucket, he went on to the 
barn’ floor and passed the bull-pen door, 
whén to his astonishment the oaken bar 
rose with a snap, the door swung open, and 
the vicious beast rushed from his confine- 
ment, shaking his ugly head. 

Luther darted toward a tiny door which 
opened into the yard. Glancing backwards 
over his shoulders, he was astounded to 
behold the tramp up in the hay vainly trying 
to regain a lost balance. Although heclutched 
frantically at the loosely piled hay, he slipped 
and tumbled head-foremost down to the 
floor, stunned and helpless, squarely in front 
of the bull. The animal aimed his horns 
directly at the prostrate tramp’s heart, 
voiced a hoarse, vibrant bellow, and charged. 
At this moment the tramp, opening hisdazed 
eyes, beheld in the midst cf a swirling blur of 
motion Luther’s panther-like spring, saw 
him snap his vise-like fingers into the flesh 
on either jaw of the infuriated bull, and 
saw him sink his strong white teeth into 
the brute’s tender nose. The terrific impact of 
the self-hurled man, like a rock flung by a 
giant, stopped the beast’s vicious charge. 

The man sagged to his knees and hung on. 
A tiny scarlet rill tricked down the front of 
the homespun shirt. Silence made the deadly 
duel seem unreal, fantastic! There was 
scarcely a sound except the blubbering and 
hissing caused by the restricted breathing of 
the two combatants, face against face; eye 
glaring into eye, brute’s eye blood-red with 
concentrated hate, man’s eye ablaze with the 
glory that only desperate courage knows 
when winning a fierce fair fight! 

Whit would have been abominable cru- 
elty, if done in the name of “sport,” or 
purely as an exhibition, was entirely legiti- 
mate at this moment, when Wyman Luther 
was fighting for his own life, and for that of 
the tramp. 

Luther’s powerful fingers slowly tight- 
ened; just one more malignant thrust from 
his murderous antagonist, and Luther would 
have ripped the bull’s masseter muscle from 
the bones. But slowly that dull animal brain 
began to sense the master spirit in dominant 
man. Gradually the huge bovine bulk 
yielded, first down on one knee, then on 
two, and finally ceased fighting altogether. 

Luther sprang up, secured a pitchfork and 
drove the thoroughly chastened animal 
cringing into his stall. Then he turned round 
to look for the tramp, but the tramp was 
nowhere to be seen. 


Bur: as neither grief nor joy may arrest 


the flight of time, the much dreaded 
Tuesday arrived all too soon. Of course 
considerable business had been accomplished 
in a few busy days, small detailsarrangedand 
various homely affairs attended to. The 
little girls had been told that their daddy, 
their own dear daddy, was to be marched off 
to war. They wanted to know where soldiers 
slept. They guessed that, being left without 
their strong provider, they might starve. 
The time had nearly arrived to say good-by, 
perhaps forever! 

‘The little girls clung close to their daddy 
for a last caress from his dear strong hands. 
A hail from the Sheriff as he drove into the 
yard sent a chill like death through the sad- 
eyed group by the cabin door. Even the 
Sheriff’s eyes started to fill, but quickly 
opened in surprise, as he beheld the tramp, 
all rumpled and cobwebby, crawl out from 
under the corn crib, stride toward them and 
say, “I’ve seen and heard a heap round here 
the past few days.” 

Then he turned to the Sheriff. “My name 
is Sam Johnson,” he said. “I am eligible and 
am going to sub in Luther’s place.” 

With an air of finality, he climbed into the 
Sheriff’s wagon. Then, as a generous smile 
illumined the dark face, he turned to Luther 
and said, “‘I told an old party down the road 
a right smart that I allowed to get even with 
ye, and now I reckon I’ve done it!” 

Luther, drawing his great hand from his 
breeches pocket, held out a small bright ob- 
ject and said huskily, ‘Sam, here’s them 
two shillin’ that I borried of you a few days 
past.” 


Acclaimed as Oiitside All Comparison 





Editor's Note.—This is another of The Youth's 
Companion Junior Fiction Contest stories. Full 
conditions will be found in the December 30, 
1926, issue, or will be mailed on receipt of two 
cents postage. Contestants must be between 
fiiteen and twenty, inclusive, and must defi- 
nitely state their age; they may send as many 
stories, between 1500 and 4000 words in length, 
se desired, The contest will close April 15, 
927. 























In the Lighter Six Field 


Ame to compare Chrysler 
“60” features—in number, in 
quality—with those of the ordi- 
nary six in its price field, and the 
advantage in favor of Chrysler 
will convince you at once that 
comparison is impossible. 


Try it and you'll be amazed to find 
—in spite of all the “new” fea- 
tures today claimed by other 
makes—the Chrysler “60” offered 
from the first, these features 
obviously bettered, plus man 

others that cannot be duplicated, 
because they are typically 


Chrysler. 


Of course, the Chrysler “60” has 
finely balanced seven-bearing 
crankshaft, impulse neutralizer, 
oil-filter, air-cleaner, Chrysler 
four-wheel hydraulic brakes, full- 

ressure lubrication, manifold 
Sen control and road levelizers 
front and rear—has had these 
and many other features ever 
since its introduction. 


But the really distinctive advan- 
tages of the “60” are its incompa- 
rableChrysler characteristics—its 


inimitableperformance,itsunfail- 
ing dependability and long 
life, its superb 
beauty of de- 





CHRYSLER “60” 


SEDAN sign, coloring 
$1245 and appoint- 
f. 0.b. Detroit ment—features 











that are unique 
and must remain unique due to 
the Chrysler plan of Quality 
Standardization. 


Suggest to your parents that they 
try out the Chrysler “60”. In 
common with its scores of thou- 
sands of enthusiastic owners,they, 
too, will then be bound to rate it 
beyond comparison— utterly un- 
approachable by any other six of 
its type and price. 


y r 7 


Chrysler “60”? Prices— Touring Car, 
$1075; Club Coupe, *1125; Coach, 
$1145; Roadster, (with Rumble Seat) 
$1175; Sedan, *1245. 


All prices f. o. b. Detroit, subject to current 
Federal excise tax. 


All Chrysler cars are protected against 
theft under the Fedco System 


All Chrysler dealers are in position to extend the con- 
venience of time-payments. Ask about Chrysler’s 
attractive plan. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONT. 


CHRYSLER 60° 
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CLEAN 


Point No. 11 


of the Scout Law 


Jerry is a clean scout, and his 
teeth prove it. They’re so white and 
clean, in fact, they fairly gleam when 
he smiles. Other fellows say, “Gosh, I 
wish my teeth could be like his!” 
Your teeth 

can be like Jerry’s. His weren’t always 
that way. He used to hate tooth- 
brushing. All the pastes he tried had 
‘ something about them that he didn’t 
like. They either made his mouth 


Here’s a little secret. 


burn, or filled it with grit, or tasted 
druggy. 

But_when he tried Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream—what a difference! It 
fluffed up into a clean white foam that 
not only tasted good, but really cleaned 
his teeth. It washed impurities from 
between his teeth. 

His mouth felt so clean and refreshed 

_ that he just knew no dental disease 
could lurk there. That’s why he al- 
ways uses Colgate’s now. 

You can try Colgate’s Ribbon Den- 

tal Cream free. Mail the coupon be- 
low, and get a generous sample tube 
without cost. 






Est. 1806—NEW YORK 


© 1927, C. & Co. 





COLGATE & CO., Dept. 212-B, 581 Fifth Ave., New York 
I want to try Colgate’s. Please send me, FREE, a generous 
tube of the dentifrice most American people use. 


Editor's Note-—The author of. this true 
diary of a trip into the Thunder Bay dis- 
trict of northern Ontario is a boy eleven 
years old, descended from hardy pioneer 
stock. Heisa lineal descendant of Jonathan 
Carver, who in 1766.explored parts of the 
North American wilderness; of Robert 
North, who in 1785 explored the head- 
waters of the Delaware River, founding 
thereabouts the town of Walton, N. Y.; of 
Ebenezer Carter, who in 1704, at the age of 
six, was taken captive by the Indians after the 
Deerfield massacre and carried into Canada; 
and of Priscilla Alden, celebrated in Long- 
fellow’s poem, ‘‘The Courtship of Myles Stan- 
dish.” The home of the North family is in 
Walton, N. Y. 


Friday, October 22, 1926. The train has 
started. At last our great adventure has 
begun; but father and I are silent, for we 
have said good-by to mother and Mary for 
weeks. In my earliest recollections I played 
before the fireplace on a big moose skin. 
“Where did it come from?” I would ask my 


. father or mother. ‘From Canada,” always 


was the answer. I early made a resolution to 
see Canada. The promise was made that as 
soon as I was as tall as the mantelpiece I 
could take the trip. To my young eyes the 
mantelpiece looked like the Washington 
Monument. For the longest time it seemed to 
me I didn’t grow a bit. Finally, one day when 
I ran up to the fireplace—which I did very 
often—to my excitement I found that Ilacked 
just scant inches of the top of the mantel. 

Three years ago my father set October 
14, 1926, as the date for the start. Ona 
three-years’ schedule we are only eight days 
late. Can these few days matter? 

Sunday, October 24, 1926. We are on a 
west-bound Canadian National train now. 
I just woke up from a sound night’s sleep. 
About us is a low country covered with 
several inches of snow. Rocks and lakes are 
everywhere, with scattered mastlike jack 
pines telling their black story of forest fires. 


Into the Wilds 

Monday, October 25, 1926. In the middle 
of the night we arrived at Bucks, nearly 
a thousand miles northwest of Toronto and 
our last post before leaving civilization. 
It was zero weather, and we turncd in on the 
floor of the waiting-room of the flag station 
and went to sleep. Before long, father woke 
me up to see the nothern lights. They were 
so many trembling spears of lovely soft gray 
light against the blue sky. 

Leaving at our left a point of land marked 
by an Indian tepee, we are now well up 
the lake, father at the oars and I steering 
and paddling a bit. Our canoe, weighing 
perhaps sixty-five pounds, rides light and 
just slips over the water. Besides my 
seventy-three pounds’ weight and father’s 
one hundred and fifty, we have one hundred 
and ten pounds of general outfit and seventy- 
five pounds of provisions. We are heading 
up the first of a series of lakes in the north- 
ern Thunder Bay district, northern Ontario. 
There are no roads, settlers, sawmills, 
cut-over lands or clearings in this section. 
It is rarely visited except by Indian trappers 
for the Hudson’s Bay Company. It is a 
region still mainly a blank space on the 
map. Though a Canadian wilderness is 
water, forest and muskeg, the Canadians 
refer to it as “the bush.” 

I am sitting tight with perhaps a tenth 
of an inch of canvas between me and ice 
water, but I am burning 


My Father and I 


Our Wilderness Adventure | 


‘By ROBERT CARVER NORTH 
























Robert Carver North, 
author of this series, 


and his father, Arthur 


W. North, as they 
looked in the unmapped 
wilderness 


“‘Let’s fire these out the 
window,”’ said father, 
pointing to a caribou’s 
foot, a moose leg and the 
skeleton of a mink. ‘And 
then this cabin will be 
habitable and less like a 
museum of natural his- 
tory.” There being no 
sash across the window 
space, the specimens went 
out quickly, and soon we 
were in possession for the 
afternoon and night. Al- 
ready flakes of snow were 
falling, and a cabin with 
a fire seemed inviting. 
Also, it was father’s fifty- 
second birthday, and the 
event should be cele- 
brated. There seems to be 
a knack in enjoying an 
unchimneyed open fire within a cabin. If you 
are humble, it isO. K. If you-growproud and 
arise, the smoke suffocates you. 

In honor of father’s birthday we have 
enjoyed broiled partridge and rice with 
maple syrup. After supper he began reading 
aloud Marryat’s ‘Phantom Ship,” a book 
his mother read to him in California forty 
years ago, and her father to her years earlier 
in Tangiers. As he read we heard the long 
howl of a timber wolf from across the lake, 
and he said it would be great if wolves 
howled when he read the last chapters. 
Father fell asleep about eight o’clock, and 
then I read a while to myself. Yesterday in 
portaging he got his feet wet and, the 








with excitement. We have 
no guide, for, though 
father believes them right 
for folks unaccustomed to 
the woods or with a short 
vacation and anxious for 
game, he takes enjoyment 
in finding his own way 
about. So here we two 
are alone, already search- 
ing for the first portage. 

Tuesday, October 26, 
1926. 1 looked at my 
wrist watch. At school it 
was time for geography 
class. This brought to my 
mind the thought of 
many. millions of boys, 
many of whom would 
enjoy being here. I love 
this solitude and nature 
better than city life. 
I am getting this now at eleven years old. 
How much of it I hope may be before me! I 
lovethe wilderness and would like to livein it. 

In the early afternoon I espied in the 
woods to the left of the narrows a mite of a 
log cabin. Father said we might stop there. 
Plainly it was an Ojibway Indian trapper’s 
shelter. 





“We just plugged along desperately, pulli 





¢ 


they said, the size of one’s thumb!. 
Friday, October 29, 1926. To avoid. 
the crowd of miners that are headegs 
this way in quest of gold, father has 
now decided. that we will‘build a log 
cabin by a small lake some three or’ 
four hours’ travel northwest of ‘here, 
and from the cabin as headquarters 
hunt «and explore thereabouts. Acting on, 
this idea, we rowed across the bay this morn- 
ing with fifteen pounds in my pack and, 
eighty-five in father’s—though of this 
amount I did not then know! Axe, wedge, 
nails and extra provisions made up much; 
of this load. We had our rifles and two smail 
blankets against the possibility of being 
caught out overnight. From the farther side. 
of the bay we worked our way into a narrow 
arm beyond and there beached the‘canoe. 
Then:.presently we found an old Indian 
portage trail. We ‘were thirty minutes’ 
covering eleven chains (one-seventh of a 
mile) ‘along it! This was because of fallen 
timber. Apparently a forest fire had been 
followed by a severe wind storm, uprooting 
the blackened masts. To get on waslikeclimb- 
ing over any number of fences, and the fallen 
stuff was jumbled 





“In an hour we 
our way along yesterday's channel, 
which had frozen over during the 
night.’’ Shortly after, Robert and his 
father encountered am ice field three 
quarters of an inch=or more thick 


every which way. 
We were ceuatenae 
twisting our bodies. 
Fortunately for me, 

had on heavy 
clothing that broke 
the falls. Father, 
however, having a 
heavy pack, had 
put on light whip- 
cord breeches for 
ease in walking. 
The : blazes , gave 
out in half a mile, 
but we kept on, 
determined to find 
our objective lake. 
Presently from a 
rise of ground we 
saw far off a couple 
of lakes which re- 
minded us of an 
airplane picture 
shown us of a group 
of lakes in the unex- 
plored region here- 
abouts. We kept on 
and about three in 
the afternoon 
reached the south 
end of a lake, after 
a heartbreaking 
walk, measured ‘by 
step after step and 
hour after hour, 
not by the miles. I have never been so tired. 

Shortly after we arrived at this lake, 
snow began falling, and, not having the 
tent, we hastily cut down a lot of eight-foot 
jack-pine saplings, making a tepee. Into this 
we have crowded with our packs, two small 
blankets and a single poncho. Father is 
cooking over a large fire just before the 
narrow entrance. We are tired, we are in 
for a hard night, timber wolves are howling, 
tomorrow’s return over fallen timber with 
snow and ice on it will be tough; yet we are 
in a wild, unexplored region. I am glad we 
are here—and I am glad mother can’t 
see where we are. 

Saturday and Sunday, October 30-31, 1926. 
Saturday morning we 
awakened early with four 
or five inches of snow on 
the ground. Some, of 
course, had come through 
to our blankets, melting 
there from the warmth 
of our bodies beneath. 
Father said the snow 
eased up in the night and 
then the weather grew 
colder. To keep warm, for 
breakfast we ate bacon 
and bacon fat with boiled 
rice. Then we started out 
rapidly on our return 
journey. I had a stomach 
ache, but even for aches 
you can’t stop in the 
snow-covered down tim- 


had smashed 





night being cold, did not sleep any too 
well, I fear. Fortunately we have a rubber 
sod cloth to put under our blankets. This 
morning, in spite of a big pile of cedar boughs, 
frost had come right up from the muskeg all 
over the under side of the cloth. Today we 
met two young prospectors who told of find- 
ing free gold not far from here, some of it, 





ber. By taking my rifle, 
father helped out. Later, 
overbalanced by his pack, 
he had several falls, and finally he sank down 
in muskeg bog, soaking himself to his waist. 
We didn’t make any fuss or say much, but 
just plugged along sort of desperately, the 
hours going by being the record that we were 
making some advance. About two in the 
afternoon, we were back at the narrow little 
lake, and here we left my pack with:some 
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and the Harmonica 


On one of his journeys for a debate 
with Douglas, Abraham Lincoln 


picked out of his pocket a little har- 
monica and played upon it, seeming 
to get happiness in the playing there- 
on..Says Carl Sandburg in “Lincoln, 
The Prairie Years”: “Someone re- 
marked about his playing on the 
harmonica and he said: ‘This is my 
band; Douglas had a brass band with 
himin Peoria, but this will dofor me.’” 


Back in the days when Abraham Lincoln 
was engaged in his world-famous debates 

with Stephen A. Louglas,the Hohner fac- 
tories were engaged in making “The 
World’s Best” Harmonicas. Today, 
HobnerHarmonicasare available at lead- 
ing dealers the world over. Ask fortheFree 
Instruction Book. M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 
153, 114 East 16th St., New York City. 
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a F weeks of pleasurable practice 
: Arne you command of theConn saxo- 
phone which enables you to entertain 
yourself and friends. Be popular, increase 
your income if you wish! Start now with 
aneasy-playingConn. Choice of world’s 
foremost artists—and costs no more. 
Free Trial, Easy Payments onany 
Conn. Write for Free Book, details. 
G. Conn, oe Cr Bldg. 
hart, Ind. 
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You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for a06-page boy o on Stemmering and 

Stuttering. ‘“‘its Cause and Cure.” lis how I 

cured myself after tammering 3 20" yrs. ne N. Bogue, 
9337 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. Ill. St., Indianapolis 








© For Amateurs: 
Acting P lays a Recitations, 


Drills, Minstrel and Vaudeville Jokes and sketches; 
ideas for entertainment. Send for free catalog. 








Robert's photograph of an Ojibway 
tepee, used by Indians employed as. 
trappers by the Hudson Bay Company 


hardware from father’s. By this time his 
clothing was frozen, stiff as boards, and 
whenever he stopped walking his teeth 
chattered and he shook and shivered. He 
has gone through pneumonia and typhoid 
and broken bones in his experiences, and 


.|now pneumonia again or congestion seemed 


likely. Somehow we made the old portage 
trail and back to the canoe. In fifteen min- 
utes father had rowed to camp. There I 
hurriedly built a roaring fire and relieved 
him of frozen clothing, getting out his 
heavier wear and making him get between 
the blankets. 

We have been talking over other trips. 
When I am bigger and heavier and can pack 
more, we can strike through almost any- 
where together. We have read aloud from 
“The Phantom Ship,” which grows more 
and more interesting. 

Monday, November 1, 1926. Today, while 
looking for a pair of stockings, I found, 
carefully folded, our hand towels. I had been 
thinking of mother at the time and so 
thought at once of the pleasure with which 
she would observe their neat appearance! 


We Build a Cabin 


Tuesday, November 2, 19206. Last night I 
slept a long time. When I awoke a plateful 
of hot cakes and maple syrup awaited me. 
My, weren’t they good! They were followed 
by rice and cereal. Father said he had arisen 
early, being awakened by a noise as if a 
million crickets were chirping. It was the 
freezing of the lake. After breakfast we 
broke camp, packed the canoe and set forth. 

Today, I got to thinking further about 
those hand towels. Perhaps after all mother 
wouldn’t be so pleased over their neatness. 
Anyway, after talking it over with father, 
we heated water, hunted up the hand soap 
and cleaned up until I didn’t recognize 
father, and I guess he didn’t know me. 

Wednesday, November 3, 1926. As’ we 
approached the south end of the lake we 
kept our eyes on the west shore for a good 
place to build a cabin. A gnarled old cedar, 
bending out over the water, drew our at- 
tention to a fine site where there was a 
rock landing, jack pines of a size for building 
and a bit of level ground. After these trees 
were down there were boughs a-plenty, and 
we pitched our tent, spread boughs for our 
bed and had supper. Then came “The 
Phantom Ship.” I had hoped we’d complete 
it tonight, but father was firm, stopping 
three chapters short. 

Today, father asked me _ particularly 
about my journal. I’ve been thinking over 
what he said. Is it going to be useful to 
remind me of things for another trip? Seems 
to me I will remember everything anyway, 
but certainly I haven’t listed our provisions 
or described my clothing or mentioned 
afterthoughts we’ve had. “Is it written so 
that one unfamiliar could read it with 
understanding?” I guess there are days to 
which I had better add some details. 

Now about clothes: With heavy shoes my 
feet got wet first day out. Then I put on 
laced rubber arctics, which are not com- 
fortable but protect my feet. I wear one 
pair of ordinary stockings and over them a 
pair of heavy ones bound just below the 
knee. Until today I have worn summer 
underclothing. This morning I changed to 
medium weight. I have on heavy mackinaw, 
laced breeches, gray flannel shirt, chamois 
vest, heavy blue sweater and lumberman’s 
jacket. I wear a reversible red cap with ear 
flaps. I have mittens—should have two pairs, 
for one is always getting wet or burned— 
and around my neck a bandana handker- 
chief. Except for some times when I’ve 
been idle in the canoe, I certainly keep warm, 
though I may look as bundled up and puffed 
out as a whiskey jack. 
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That New Departure 
coaster brake is the 
best thing on the bike! 


Boy! It’s a mechanical marvel—turns 
your slightest foot pressure into a 
powerful braking force. That means 
control and safety—at all times. 


You said it! New Departure is the 
most popular coaster brake made. It’s 
by the biggest manufacturer of 
ball bearings in the world—made from 
the same steel and with the same skill 
as the vital parts they supply to the 
leading automobiles. 


NEW DEPARTURE MFG.CO.,Bristol,Conn. 
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Eight out of every 
ten riders use 
New Departure, 
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The Hayes Method 
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Progressive and satisfactory relief and many 
cases absolutely cured to stay cured five, ten, 


“Thesis with Reports of Cases” and blank for 
free examination. The most searching investi- 
gation solicited. Address P,. HAROLD HAYES, M.D., Buffalo, N 
References in any part of the world. 


NO NEED OF SUFFERING THIS WINTER 


and thirty years. Get Dr. Hayes’ 
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How to organize _ 
a drum corps E 


Make your scouts and 
schools a big factor at Con- 
a 4 ventions, Parades,  etc., 
with your drum corps! 
he Write for FREE 32-page 


book that tells you how 
easy it is. 


Ludwig & Ludwig 
1611 N. Lincoln St. Chicago, Hil. 
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BUILD SHIP MODELS! Boag tobe pune 

and sell. Plans and instructions: 

Maria,” $1 02 — Viking Galley, ae 

M agelian's s “Victoria,” 77¢ — Hudson's 
“Hal 92c — ne Ship, 82c 

—or all tes $3.75. Son fete Guild, 405-G 

Eleventh Ave., Milwaukee, Wi 
Ask your 


Storekeeper for STOVINK Gomes —" 


Mfrs., Johnson's Laboratory, Inc. .Woreesier Bisse. 
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, , lector 
This remarkable device projects $ 
scenes from latest photoplays by & 25 Scenes. 
merely holding it before any light. ONLY 


Size of picture governed by intensity 
oflightand distance from wall. The Postage Prepaid 
25 scenes include important still scenes from 14 recent big pic- 
tures and some of the stars in these pictures are Gloria Swanson, 
Pola Negri, Rudolph Valentino, Richard Dix, Thomas Meighan. 
15 stars positively appear in the film sent with this outfit. Send $1 
for Your Outfit TODAY, 

N. Donion Co., 404 W. 44th St., 
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FACT AND COMMENT 
"THOSE who have the gift of eloquence 


have always before them a broad and 
open road, which they usually think excuses 
them from the necessity of exploring the 
country through which they pass. 


TWELVE THOUSAND BILLs were presented to 
Conzress when it met last month. Many 
citizens as they opened their mail on New 
Year’s Day might have sympathized with 
Congress. 


A WriTER who has come to the defense of the 
split infinitive, says, ‘‘‘He failed completely 
to understand’ and ‘He failed to completely 
understand’ mean different things. We must 
split the infinitive to express certain mean- 
ings.” But has he forgotten that one can 
say, ‘He failed to understand completely’’? 
We don’t think a split infinitive an unfor- 
givable sin, but it is English in negligee, 
rarely necessary, and usually unattractive. 


Dip GENERAL WASHINGTON actually fire the 
first gun at the seige of Yorktown, as our 
cover-picture this week shows? Nowadays, 
when historians or semi-historians are 
demolishing everything we have been taught 
to believe, one makes positive statements 
with caution. But this story of Washing- 
ton at Yorktown is one of the best authenti- 
cated of revolutionary traditions. Thacher’s 
“Diary of the Revolution” and Johnston’s 
history of the Yorktown a te agree 
upon it. It is a picturesque incident, and we 
believe it to be true. 


A GOOD OLD HABIT 


READING aloud in the family, which was 
once as popular a pastime as parcheesi 
or ping-pong, no longer gets the attention it 
deserves, if indeed it gets any. The very in- 
crease in the volume of reading matter that 
is available nowadays is probably the chief 
deterrent. When father can sit down to a 
daily paper and mother can scan the pages 
of the Clubwoman and the children can bury 
their heads in a sports publication or a 
fashion mazazine, there is no opportunity for 
anyone to read aloud or any desire to listen. 
The radio is also a powerfully diverting 
influence. 

And yet reading aloud was and is too use- 
ful a practice to be allowed to die out. The 
head of the English department in one of the 
state universities says that nothing he can 
do for his students shows better results than 
reading aloud to them from the master- 
pieces of literature, and having them read. 

There is probably no way in which a 
person more surely reveals his learning and 
cultivation or the lack of it than by the 
way he reads aloud. Words of which he is 
doubtful, and which in silent reading he can 
pass without even a mental pronunciation, 
must be spoken. He must put his horse 
boldly to the gate or be unseated. Nor is it 
enough merely to pronounce the words, even 
though he do it correctly. Much more is 
necessary if he is to convey the meaning of 
what he is reading. He must give the right 
inflections to his voice, and make his pauses 
in the right place; and to do those things he 
must let his mind keep two or three paces 
ahead of his voice—must take in the whole 
of a sentence with his eye before he lets any 
of it drop from his tongue; and that is good 
training for the mind. 

There is also an improvement in literary 
taste to be gained by the practice. Much of 
the cheap literature of the day could not be 


read at all if it had to be read aloud. In silent 
reading the poorly constructed sentences, 
the absurdly stilted and unnatural dialogue, 
the inapt words, are often passed over without 
arresting the attention, but when they are 
spoken aloud the crude workmanship be- 
comes instantly noticeable. Finally, reading 
aloud is the best way in the world to learn to 
write for the ear rather than for the eye, and 
that kind of writing is the only good kind. 

Old-fashioned country school committees 
used to make prospective teachers read aloud 
before them, and judged their fitness largely 
by the way they did it. It was a good test. 


OUR WINTER BIRDS 


iy every summer colony there are little 
+ provision stores that open about the 
‘middle of June or the first of July and close 
as soon as the summer people leave for 
home. During the short season they serve 
with reasonable efficiency the wants of their 
temporary patrons. For the rest of the year 
their shelves are bare, the shutters are up, 
and the door is locked. If you were to open 
your summer camp for a week in midwinter, 
counting on the local vacation-time dealer 
to supply your needs, you would suffer dis- 
comfort and perhaps worse. 

The whole northern half of the country 
now lies under.a deep blanket of snow, and 
with only temporary changes will so lie till 
spring. All of Nature’s provision shops, 
where the birds are accustomed to get their 
food, are closed. The seeds of grasses and 
other low-growing plants are locked under 
icy shutters. Even the tiny insects that hi- 
bernate upon the trunks and limbs of trees 
may be suddenly battened into inaccessi- 
bility by barriers of snow and frozen sleet. 
The birds face for months what you would 
face for a week if you opened your summer 
cottage in the winter; and they cannot 
supply their needs, as you could, by bringing 
food hm a distance. 

There is hardly one of our native birds, 
none indeed of our feathered immigrants, 
that does not perform some service useful 
to man. Though the starlings are chiefly 
fruit eaters, and the English sparrows prefer 
grain, you will see both species carefully 
going over the winter grapevines and the 
bare limbs of fruit trees for the minute in- 
sects that hide there; and the woodpeckers, 
the nuthatches, the chickadees and the 
brown creepers live almost wholly on such 
food. To feed the birds so long as there is 
snow on the ground is therefore an act of 
simple common sense. 

The humanitarian reasons are even more 
potent. Birds add a touch of life to the 
winter landscape that nothing else can 
supply, and when the woods and fields are 
pos a silent their cheerful notes are 
doubly welcome. To see how quickly the 
wild birds find and use the feeding tray, how 
tame they become, how democratic they are, 
feeding shoulder to shoulder with others 
than their own kind, offering no opposition, 
showing no unfriendliness one to another, 
is a lesson in tolerance and comity. Life in 
the northern winter is hard enough for them 
at best. There is a comfortable feeling in the 
thought that a few scraps of food which 
ordinarily you would throw away have made 
it a little easier. 

The birds of passage, which spend their 
winters in the sunny South, may be wise in 
the things of the world, but their sturdier 
cousins, braving the cold and privation of 
the North, undismayed by threat of goshawk 
and Artic owl, touch something deep in 
human nature. 


WHAT ONE JURYMAN 
LEAR 


NED 

Tt system of trial by jury is one of the 

oldest and most firmly established of 
civilized institutions. It has worked well on 
the whole; probably no better way of arriv- 
ing at real justice between man and man 
could be devised. Certainly judges, for all 
their learning, would hardly be able to de- 
cide all questions of guilt or innocence more 
to the satisfaction of the community at large 
than a properly constituted jury does. 

But how many juries are properly con- 
stituted? How many are made up of reason- 
ably intelligent and impartial men? How 
many miscarriages of justice are caused b 
the fact that juries are heavily loaded with 
ignorance, obstinacy or prejudice—not to 
speak of outright partisanship? It is cus- 
tomary to criticize substantial and intelli- 
gent men for avoiding jury service if they 
can, on the plea that they cannot afford the 
time which such service takes. But when 


they do make a sacrifice to their sense of 
public duty, what happens? 
One of our readers, who is a business man 


of high standing in his community, tells us | 
his experience. He was called for jury service | 


and sat in court three weeks, but was never 
suffered to keep a seat in the jury box. One 
attorney or another was sure to challenge 
him, while the panel was filled with young, 
irresponsible, or obviously stupid jurors. 
He suspected that the lawyers did not want 
men of experience and judgment in the box, 
but preferred jurors on whose sympathies, 
prejudices or lack of intellizence they could 
more easily work. Some of the counsel vir- 
tually admitted as much to him when he put 
the question to them. After three weeks of 
this sort of thing, he laid his case before the 
judge, who reluctantly excused him from 
further attendance. 

If this man’s experience is typical,—as we 
suspect it to be, at least in many parts 
of the country,—we have a perfectly good 
explanation of the frequent failure of trial 
by jury. When the court ceases to be a place 
for a careful and conscientious search after 


justice, with the best means attainable, and - 


comes an arena in which clever attorneys 
battle to win cases, the results are bound to 
be unsatisfactory. There are plenty of law- 
yers who will not descend to improper tac- 
tics with a jury; but there are also plenty 
who will. Cannot the able and honest mem- 
bers of the legal profession find some way of 
reforming our judicial procedure, so that 
there will not be so many loopholes for in- 
justice and incompetence to find its way into 
the court room? Are peremptory challenges 
of jurors necessary? Is it hopeless to try to 
get the best intelligence that the jury list 
offers into the box? We do not ourselves 
know what can or cannot be done in this 
direction, but so long as the present condi- 
tion prevails no one can be surprised at the 
reluctance of substantial citizens to cool 
their heels in the anterooms of the court 
when they might be profitably employed 
elsewhere. 
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A Weekly Summary of Current Events 


FLORIDIANS MUST PAY 


Ts State of Florida, which has a provi- 
sion in its constitution forbidding the 
levy of death or inheritance taxes, recently 
attempted to prevent the United States 
Treasury officials frcm collecting any in- 
heritance taxes assessed by the Federal 
government from citizens of Florida. But 
the Supreme Court has decided that the 
national taxes are levied under authority 
granted by the United States Constitution 
and must be paid. Florida need not assess 
such taxes if it does not like them, but no 
state constitution can prevent the national 
government from exercising authority given 
it by the Federal Constitution. 
POISONOUS INDUSTRIAL 
ALCOHOL 
“ToEae have been an unusual number of 
deaths of late caused by the drinking of 
liquor made from the sort of alcohol which 
is used for industrial purposes. Such alcohol 
is “denatured” by the addition of wood al- 
cohol, which is a very active poison if taken 
in any considerable quantity. Now Secretary 
Mellon has declared that the poison must 
be taken out of industrial alcohol, since those 
who insist on using it by way of liquor, 
though law-breakers, ought not to suffer 
death for the kind of offense they commit. 
He reports that government chemists are at 
work on the problem and will soon be able to 
supply a denaturing agent which will make 
the industrial alcohol unfit to drink without 
turning it into a deadly poison. Congress has 
taken a hand in the matter, too, and resolu- 
tions are pending there forbidding the use of 
actual poisons in denaturing alcohol. It is 
apparent that the fact that people are using 
this kind of alcohol is a proof that enforce- 
ment of the law is more and more successful, 
since they would not resort to it if reasonably 
safe liquor could be had. 


OUR NAVAL POLICY 


HE reduction in the naval estimates for 

1927-8 by the Director of the Budget, and 
the action of the President in consenting 
to the “authorization” of ten new cruisers 
only, without any corresponding appropria- 
tion to build them, has started a lively de- 
bate in both houses of Congress. The ad- 
vocates of a larger navy, of whom there 


‘are a good many, declare that the other 
naval powers have taken advantage of our 
unwillingness to encourage competitive 
naval construction and are now much 
stronger than we in every type of ship except 
the battleship. The Washington Conference 
established a definite ratio between the bat- 
tleship strength of the greater powers, but 
left the building of cruisers and submarines 
unregulated. It is the belief of many Sena- 
tors and Congressmen that we ought not 
only to authorize but to build the new 
cruisers, and they are making a determined 
attempt to get that kind of legislation 
adopted. 


WHAT IS GOING ON IN 
NICARAGUA? 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE'’S policy to- 

ward the republic of Nicaragua is under 
fire from the Democrats and Progressives in 
Congress. The President himself insists that 
he is permitting United States naval forces 
to take a hand in the disordered situation in 
Nicaragua only to protect American citizens 
and interests there. But President Diaz, whe 
is now in power, has openly expressed his 
willingness to a any sort of aid from the 
United States. He declares that Doctor 
Sacasa, who is trying to oust him from the 
pzesidency, is only a tool of Mexico, and that 
the Mexicans are planning to extend their 
authority over one Central American re- 
public after another. Needless to say, the 
critics of President Coolidge—Senators 
‘Wheeler and Shipstead are the most vocal of 
them—do not accept Diaz’s view of the case. 
They assert that Diaz is a usurper who has 
got his office through revolutionary violence, 
that Sacasa is the rightful president, and that 
the talk about Mexican intrigues is only dust 
to be thrown in the eyes of the American 


people. The situation is a difficult one to. 


understand. We shall be glad to get more 
light on it through the discussion of it in 
ongress, 


GREAT BRITAIN AND CHINA 


| is interesting to observe that the recent 


memorandum dispatched from London to 
the other nations which maintain represent- 


- atives in China is far more conciliatory and 


sympathetic with China than European 


policies have been heretofore. The British ° 


government urges immediate revision of all 
treaties with China, argues for the abandon- 


ment of all attempts on the part of foreign - 


powers to control the course of events in 
China, and admits the impossibility of con- 
sidering the shadowy Peking government 
as the real representative of China, in the 
face of the repeated victories of the Can- 
tonese armies. Great Britain appears to 
anticipate the success of the nationalistic 
movement lead by Chiang Kai-shek and is 


laying the foundation for friendly relations , 


with the new forces in China. 


MISCELLANY 





Historic Calendar 





é (AS ?, 
Drawn by L. F. Grant 


February 1, 1708. Alexander Selkirk rescued 


On Juan Fernandez, Captain Rogers found 
A castaway whose reputation grew so 
That now his thrilling tale is world-renowned, 
Although De Foe disguises him as Crusoe. 
ARTHUR GUITERMAN. 








A REASONABLE FAITH 


RECENT studies in psychology are dis- 
illusioning to those who suppose that 
all their acts are reasonable. Humanity 
lives more in the realm of its emotions than 
on the high plane of reason. We often act on 
the impulse of emotion, and employ reason 
as accessory after the fact to justify our 
more or less unreasonable conduct. And 
religion has much to do with emotion. 
(Continued on page 93) 
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| (Continued from page 92) 
Dont ne ct a Cold Yet conspicuous in religions is that ap- O BOY — wow/No 
peal in the Bible to the rational nature of A BEAR / MORE J 
: men. ‘‘Come, let us reason together,” saith BULLETS . 
Dangerous sickness often the Lord. It is a remarkable invitation, but > 
starts with a cold. Ward off the more it is thought upon the less strange TSS Q &: 
your colds with Musterolebe- it seems. God, the author of reason in man- 77 - 


fore pneumonia starts. 

Musterole is a clean, white oint- 
ment made with oil of mustard. It has 
all the healing properties of the old- 
fashioned mustard plaster. 

Rub the ointment gently over con- 
gested spot It penetrates the skin and 
goes right to the seat of the trouble. 

Rheumatism, tonsillitis, lumbago, 
coughs and colds are all symptoms 
that call for Musterole. 

To Mothers: Musterole is also made 
in milderform for babies and small chil- 
dren. Ask for Children’s Musterole. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Chio 
Jars & Tubes 
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HUNDREDS of 
Delicious Radishes 
and Gorgeous Poppies 


BIG bed of beautiful 
Maule Hybrid Poppies and Hun- 
dreds of crisp, red, round, deli- 
cious Maule Radishes * * * two full 
size packets (Value 50c) of Maule¥ . .i; 
Pedigreed, Guaranteed and Tested Zz 
Seeds, Free if you order only one 
dollar’s worth from our new catalog. This liberal f 
offer of two great noveltics is made to celebrate ¥ 
our Golden Anniversary. The Maule Catalog con- 
tains valuable garden information. 
It pictures and describes more 
than a thousand of the best 
vegetables and flowers. Now 
is the time to plan your 
garden. Send for Free 
Catalog today. 
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Americas Oldest . Largest 
and Best Equipped im (C 


Students come from nearly every English-speaki 
country. Its luates nember over 10,000. Medical 
authorities endorse its methods and results. 

Lewis instructors are former stammerers long expe- 
rienced in re-educational work, Both Resident and 
Home-Study courses conducted, Complete, permanent 
correction of ering and stuttering guaranteed. 


Don’ through life handicapped. Stammering is 
Tarely i outgro Yi happiness and success 
depend on freedoms of apecch. - . 


Write teday for catalog. Learn how easily stammering 
is corrected. a2 































INSTRUCTIVE and PLEASURABLE GAMES 
for the HOMES 
Parents — Learn to Play — Play to Learn — Children 
Ply Easy Syns No. 1, No. 2 or No. 3. Learn real words. 
Play Syns No. 1, No. 2 or No. 3. Learn more real words. 
Play COLONIZATION and learn early American History. 
§yns No. 1, No. 2, No. 3. $1.00each Easy Syns No. 1, 
0.2, No. 3, 75¢ each. 
Colonization $1.00. All games prepaid. 
These are the only Games that educate as well as amuse, 
that furnish the most pleasant and most effective means of 
kaming. Suitable for any home. 
SYNTACTIC BOOK CO. 
288 Lunt Av. 
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EP YOUR SKIN YOUNG 


Tedious treatments unnecessary 
if the soap used for daily cleansing is 


Resinol 


Chicago, Ill. 








kind, appeals to reason in his approach to 
men. 

This can never mean that the mysteries 
of life are easily to be measured and defined 
by the human mind. ‘We know in part, and 
we prophesy in part.’’ But the knowledge 
we have and the faith in which we prophesy 
are both born of reason. The Bible reveals 
to us a reasonable God. We live in a rea- 
sonable universe, free from caprice and the 
whim of fate. Cause and effect proclaim 
an ordered system, and faith discerns 
benevolent intent. 

- We have a reasonable revelation, dealing 
not with trivialities and inconsequentialities 
but with the deep and permanent needs of 
human life. 

We have a reasonable morality, based on 
reciprocal rights and duties among men and 
high reverence for the spiritual quality in 
human life which makes it akin to God. 
There can never be a firmer basis for ethical 
relations between man and man than that 
which derives human nature from the very 
being of God. 

We have a reasonable redemption. The 
world can never obliterate the influence of 
Jesus of Nazareth from the record of its 
progress, nor spare Him from the definition 
of its ideal. 

We have a reasonable ground for love 
of all that is good, and for humankind as 
the worthy object of benevolent motive and 
action. 

That reason halts where faith begins 
has often been affirmed, but never proved. 
Faith soars above reason as the melody 
rises above the keynote and basic harmony; 
but the Bible does not urge an irrational 
faith. 

There is reasonable hope of a better race. 
There are many voices which affirm that the 
noon of the human race is already past; but 
the Bible exhorts men to believe in the im- 
— of mankind. “Ye therefore shall 

e perfect, even as your Father in heaven 
is perfect.’’ We are far from the realization 
of any such hope, but our reason forbids us 
to accept anything less. 

There is reasonable faith in life everlasting. 
That faith, if it has any root at all, must be 
planted deep in confidence in a righteous 
and mighty God, who is able to elevate 
human character to likeness with his own. 
No other immortality would be worth hav- 
ing than that which is based on God’s own 
righteousness, reflected and incarnate in 
human life. This is the faith which the Bible 
gives to us, a faith at once animating and 
reasonable. 


JOHN COLTER’S RACE 


R. STALLO VINTON, in his recent 
biography of John Colter, discoverer 
of the Yellowstone Park, relates the amazing 
incident of the hardy frontiersman’s run 
for his life. Colter and a fellow trapper had 
been surprised in their canoe by hostile 
Blackfoot Indians and ordered ashore. Col- 
ter complied and advised his companion to 
do likewise; but he refused, was fired upon 
and wounded, and in return shot one of the 
Indians dead. They rushed into the shallow 
water, slew him and hacked him to pieces be- 
fore his comrade’s eyes; yet Colter, stripped 
and bound and anticipating death by 
torture, deemed him the luckier of the two. 
But, because the prisoner had surrendered 
at once without harming any of the tribe, 
the chief determined to give him a chance for 
his life. His bonds were cut, and he was 
ordered out upon the prairie; he supposed, 
at first, they intended to use him for a target 
for their arrows, and walked slowly forward. 
Only when he was impatiently urged to 
hasten and noticed the young bucks casting 
off their leggings and blankets did he 
realize that it was to be a race, with his life 
and scalp for the prize. 

He was tall, swift and powerful; the Madi- 
son Fork, beyond which lay safety, was five 
miles distant. He started to run, and with a 
whoop and yell the Indian pack with their 
spears were at his heels. He ran like the wind 
and for half the distance held his lead well; 
then he felt his strength failing, and the 
blood began to gush from his nostrils. He 
looked back. If only he could gain a mo- 
ment’s rest to regain his strength, he would 
win, for he had far outdistanced all his 
enemies but one, who was coming on at 

(Continued on page 98) 




















The hardiest, huskiest fellows 
are not the ones that are reck- 
less or foolhardy. The true 
woodsman successfully faces 
danger because he’s careful. 
He’s prepared. He knows how 
to defend himself against dis- 
ease as well as against animals. 

Often a very simple pre- 
caution will ward off coughs 
and colds that might lay you up 
or lead to more serious trouble. 








* Quick protection—a new use for the handy cand; cough drop 


BE PREPARED 


“The cheapest health insurance in the world” 


SMITH BROT 


THE CANDY COUGH DROP 


Your throat is the great 
danger spot when you are out- 
doors. But you can easily 
protect that throat against 
danger with a box of Smith 
Brothers’ cough drops. 

It’s good sense and good woodcraft 
to take a simple precaution like that 
—and Smith Brothers’ cough drops 
taste good. Take a box along whenever 


you’re outdoors, 
Two kinds: S-Bs (licorice) 
or Menthol (orange box) 


5c 
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ORIGINATED 1916--PATENTED 


Brings Amazing Success 
with BABY CHICKS 





Cc . This wonder 
life giving ultra-violet 
sun. (Plain — stopsthem) | 
discovered rays prevent rickets, soft- 
ness, leg many other chick 
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8 Ultra-violet enter the body. 
: supp Vitamine D and speeding 
Fred Turner © of bone and tissue. Chicks 
Discoverer 2™azi and ‘gee very fast. If you want 
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No Imitations 


Genuine, durable GLASS CLOTH is made only by Turner 
Bros., under exclusive patents. No other concern can copy 
our process. No other has the same weather resisting for- 
mula. Avoidimitations. Real GLASS CLOTH is a strong 
f ic specially treated to maxe it transparent, water- 

and wea' . ginated in 1916 and proven 
FFG A 
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all over the United States and E) 


SPECIAL 
TRIAL OFFER 


Send $5.00 for big roll 45 ft. long and 36in. wide, 
(Will cover scratch shed 9x15ft.) If, after ten . 
than or any substitute, return 


-F y- money. For smaller —_ 
. or $2.25 for 18 ft. roll. Common 
“Feeding for E *? with each order. 

(Many dealers sell 


Glass 

Mail the COUPON! 
Bladen, Nebr.” Wellington, Ohio 
rears GLiVEH athe edvertived tia fez price 
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Have your 


Ingersoll handy 


when tuning in 


OUR Ingersoll 

andthe program 

in the paper are 
what the road map is to 
the motorist. And when 
the time signals come over 
the air from Arlington, or 
time announcement is 
made in connection with 
various features like the 
morning health excercises, 
set it and you have a time 
regulator for every time- 
piece in the house. 


If you haven’t an Ingersoll, 
get one. You'll be buying 
a watch with a name that 
has meant something to 
the boys clear back to 1893. 
A name that has meant 
dependability and value — 
a trusted guarantee — and 
fair dealing. There are 
fifteen models to choose 
from including the Wrist 
Watch at $3.50. 


Ingersoll dealers every- 
where. Go to one of these 
dealers and select just the 
Ingersoll you want. 


INGERSOLL WATCH CO., Inc. 


New York + + 
San Francisco + 


Chicago 
Montreal 
Service Dept.: Waterbury, Conn. 
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To secure this Mem- 
bership Button, the 
first step is to use the 
coupon below 





THE Y.‘C. LAB 


The National Society for Ingenious ‘Bays 
HOW TO START A SHOP 


By GOVERNOR HARRY I. SHUMWAY and COUNCILOR ARTHUR L. TOWNSEND 


eat 


APPROVED 
AFTER TEST 


This seal on mauu- 

factured products 

certifies tests made by 
the Y. C. Lab 








One of the most common questions 
reaching the Director’s desk is, ‘‘How can 
I start a miniature Lab of my own?” 
This is not always an easy question to 
answer, for conditions with Members 
differ greatly. Some have plenty of waste 
space that can be utilized. Others are 
cooped into crowded quarters. Some can 
afford tools and equipment far in excess 
of the average and more modest means of 
the ordinary Lab Member. But to all a few 
happy suggestions can be made, and in 
the article which follows the authors 
have stated a few fundamentals re- 
garding the proper basis on which to 
proceed in setting up your own shop. 
Nothing is more fascinating than having 
your own place to work; and every boy 
deserves to have some such place, no 
matter how small and modest it may have 
to be. As usual, the Lab welcomes any 
inquiries on subjects more specific than 
can be dealt with in this general article. 
If it raises some question in your mind, 
be sure to confer with the Director, inclos- 
ing a two-cent stamp for your reply. 











over the city boy when it comes to 

building a little shop or lab of his own. 
That advantage is in space and building. 
Almost every country home has a small 
shack or shed which can easily be converted 
into a shop. The lad who lives in a city apart- 
ment has no such easy time. Then, too, even 
if suitable space is obtained, not infrequently 
there is no chance for future expansion, so 
often required. That is the first problem in 
establishing a workshop, finding the proper 
premises—some place where the owner’s 
rights will be inviolable, a place which can be 


Tore country boy has the advantage 
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Councilor Townsend’s Sketch Plan of a Simple Shop 


safeguarded with lock and key. Generally 
there is some spot to be found, a corner in the 
attic or one in the garage or stable—and 
even in a city apartment there sometimes 
can be discovered a little nook which will 
accommodate a small bench and a few tools. 
Workshops have a surprising similarity, in 
spite of the diversity in pursuits carried on 
in them. Woodworkers, workers in radio, 
young electrical wizards, embryo mechanics 
—all have benches, tables. and tools. No 
matter what line is followed, the shop of one 
boy is very much like that of another. Par- 
ticularly is this true of the tools found in a 
shop. Hand tools have been used, and un- 
doubtedly always will be. They are neces- 
sary for all classes of repair work, home 
carpentry and that type of work which is 





62nd Weekly $5 Award 


Extract from the By-laws of the Y. C. Lab: “The 

i mp d to make a Cash Award of 
$5.00 weekly to the Member or A iate Memb 
submitting, in the Director’s opinion, a project of 
unusual merit.” 
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NEAT blueprint, unfortunately unrepro- 
ducible, accompanied the above photo- 
graph of Member Elmer F. Cooke (13) of Dan- 
ville, Ill., and the jig-saw attachment that he 
has manufactured for use with his lathe. The 
photograph should give a clear idea of the 
means of actuating the mechanism. We present 
herewith the original explanation with which 
Member Cooke accompanied his photographs 
and diagrams: 

“The bottom frame piece is a piece 2 by 2 in. 
and 23% in. long. There are two dado joints } in. 
deep on each side, as explained in the drawing. 
The front upright pieces are 2 in. wide, 1 in. 
thick and 8} in. long, with one dado joint in the 
bottom of each piece. The two back braces are 
143 in. long, 2 in. wide and 1 in. thick, with a 
dado joint in the bottom end. Between these 
two braces the two beams are swung. The hole 
for the first beam is 7 in. up from the bottom; 
for the second it is 133 in. up. The lower beam 
is 24 in. long, with a joint in each end, the first 
to admit the connecting rod and the second 
to admit the turnbuckle. The upper beam is 
23 in. long, with one joint in the back to admit 
the turnbuckle. The connecting rod is 4 in. long 
with two bearing holes } in. from each end. The 
bottom of the connecting rod should have a 
split bearing to take up all wear. This kind of 
bearing is described in the drawing. 

“Of course I do not know what size bolts you 





will use, but I advise the use of } in. The whole 


jig saw is held to the lathe bed by means of a 
piece of maple 4} in. long, 1 in. thick and 2 in. 
wide, with two } in. bolts, as shown in the draw- 
ing. The turnbuckle in the back is to tighten 
and loosen the blade. 

“If you want to use your face plate for the 
crank rod, you may, by closely following these 
directions. First remove the screw and measure 
4 in. from the center and put a cross there. Next 
buy a machine bolt having the space of ,% in. 
between the last thread and the bottom of the 
top nut. This will allow the bolt to be tightened 
up so that it will not come unscrewed when it is 
in operation. I luckily had all the tools to put 
the threads in the face plate. If you do not have 
the necessary tools, it will pay to have a ma- 
chine shop do this work. Tcll them that you 
want a righthand thread to fit a } in. machine 
bolt. The total cost of the jig saw to me was 
45 cents for the turnbuckle and necessary bolts 
and screws. It has already paid for itself many 
times over. 

“I hope that every member of the Y. C. Lab 
will have as much pleasure out of his jig saw as 
I have. Very good Christmas presents can be 
made with a jig saw by pasting maps or inter- 
esting pictures on a piece of three-ply veneer 
and sawing them up into puzzles.” 


Proceedings 


Extract from the By-laws of the Y. C. Lab: 
case shell be published es bi 2 Youth’s 

‘ompanion the current proc: Y¥Y. C. 
Experimental Lab at Wollaston, Mass.” " 


DEC. 29: Designed and painted another 
slide for the lamp. This is very painstaking 
work, but it’s worth it. Varnished the inside of 
the tool cabinet and built two shelves for it. 
Had to take the doors of the Lab off the hinges 
and plane the bottoms. The frost had pushed 
the cement up so we couldn’t open them. 


DEC. 30: Spent the morning putting the 
finishing touches on the ‘‘Hoot-Mons.” We 
have a new set—a Cannibal Chief with spoon 
and cooking kettle, a Traffic Cop, a Golfer, a 
Pirate and a Knight of the Road, sometimes 
called a Tramp. These are highly decorated. 
The Pirate has a dirk in his shoe and a sword 
and real whiskers. And the Tramp is a dream 
of reality. Lots of fun making these little men. 
The Lab force enjoys making toys. 

DEC. 31: Had to make two more Cheerio 
Birds—a couple of sailors. The cones are almost 

(Continued on page 95) 


often put under the head of tinkering. The 
hammer and the saw are, from this point of 
view, man’s best friends. They will always 
be found in a shop. The same is true in a 
lesser degree of the other tools of the shop— 
chisels, planes, squares, bit braces, etc. 

Hand tools are the beginning of the work- 
shop—the same kind of tools your grand- 
father used, with perhaps some modern 
trimmings. It is wise to begin with only the 
best—and keep right on in the same direc- 
tion. Cheap tools don’t last, and they don’t 
perform well while they are able to hold 
together. No cheap tool of any kind will do 
the work as well as the best one. And in such 
important instruments as saws, planes, 
chisels, drills, bits, etc., the cheap ones area 
positive nuisance, ruining more good work 
than their saving in price would warrant. If 
a Member has to decide between two cheaper 
tools ‘or one good one, no mistake is made in 
choosing the single tool. 

It is very easy, and nearly always illumi- 
nating, to speak personally when writing an 
article. In the present instance, the Y. C. Lab 
can speak about shops, as once it had to 
make a beginning, a beginning from nothing. 
About the middle of November, 1925, the 
Y. C. Lab was a building without a thing in 
it except the smell of new cement, lumber 
and paint. 

The first things we bought were two saws 
—a rip and a crosscut. Then came a claw 
hammer and a big steel square. Next a 15- 
inch plane and a tri-square. Every time we 
bought anything we breathed more freely 
and thought, ‘Now, we're all set. We'll 
really begin to do something.” 

But we always needed something more. 
One plane simply suggested some other kind; 
one simple breast drill just made us want a 
power drill. From week to week the Lab 
equipment has grown until now we are bulg- 
ing somewhat like the schoolmaster’s skull 
in “The Deserted Village’’—the people 
wondered how such a small thing could hold 
so much. 

The first thing to do, then, after gettin 
the scene set; is to put in a carefully select 
stock of first-class hand tools. Tools should 
be kept clean and should be oiled, particu 
larly in damp climates, to prevent rust. 
Next, things which are supposed to be sharp 
should be kept sharp. Sharp tools make easy 
and. post vate work. The reason people hate 
to plane and saw is generally that the planes 
and saws are dull. The pushing of a nice, 
sharp plane is a delight, not a task. 

With the best of tools you cannot do good 
work, without a good place to work. You 
need a good bench. This can be bought of 
made. It should be strong and firm. Nothing 
is so bothersome as trying to do a good piece 
of work on a wobbly bench. The bench, of 
course, should be equipped with a suitable 
vise and a tool rack at the back for holding 
smaller things. If there is room in the shop, 
a work table is a useful thing. On this, you 
can lay out all sorts of light work, make 
drawings, plans, etc. 

(Continued on page 95) 
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10 for five 
Bird House designs 








O you know that a bird 
house which is properly 
he made for a bluebird or a swallow 
will repel a wren or a robin? 
a Stanley Plan No. 9-B shows 
= how to build several bird houses 


ke —each designed to attract a 
d- particular species. 
rm 
ot Send today 
You will find working with tools a real 
eo and worthwhile pleasure. Stanley Plan 
ich No. 9-B is but one of our many plans 
es, for making useful articles. A partial 
ea list, is given below. 
ork Of course you need good tools to do 
If your best work. Most carpenters use 
+" Stanley Tools. Practically every man- 
ual training class in the country uses 
mi- them, too. Your hardware dealer sells 
an Stanley Tools both separately and in 
Lab sets. Stanley sets sell from $2.15 to $95. 
| to Your hardware dealer has the Stan- 
o ley Plans or can get them for you. Ask 
g in him, also, for a Stanley Catalogue No. 
ber 34-B which shows the most complete 
line of woodworking tools on the mar- 
aws ket. If he cannot supply you write direct 
law to The Stanley Works, New Britain, 


15- Conn. The plans cost only 10c each. 
Bia The catalogue is free. 
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The : @ C. Lab—continued 


HOW TO START A SHOP 
(Continued from page 94) 


The shop without power is by no means 
ill-equipped. Some of the finest pieces of 
work ever done were. made only with hand 
tools.. But the same shop with the added 
blessing of electric power is a better shop. 
More work can be done in it, more easily 
and faster. 

The eyes of youth invariably turn to the 
lathe as the one thing for the making of 
happiness. It certainly is a pleasant thing to 
work with, and a many-sided servant. 
Without it one is always running out to have 
something turned, or worse still, is com- 
promising on a design. With it, many a 
ae sg is easily solved. There are ‘small 
athes, suitable for the small shop, which do 
admirable work, even lathes which do both 
wood-turning and machine work. The 
makers also supply attachments which per- 
mit the use of circular and fret saws. And a 
shop has a much increased range with one of 
these inexpensive machines. A later article 
will describe such a lathe, one which Mem- 
bers can readily build. 

The electric drill is another tool that pays 
for itself in a short time. No one knows when 
he is going to be called upon to drill a whole 
lot of holes (we’re thinking of Cinderella 
now). The hand drill is a pretty slow per- 
former and gets rather tiresome when a lot 
of boring is needed. 

It is far greater fun to start a shop on a 
shoe string than to acquire one already laid 
out and equipped. 

With respect to the plan or layout of a 
shop, no specific rules can be given. The 
sketch which heads this article gives a sug- 
gestion. The equipment includes a bench, a 
lathe, a small table and a sink. Their relation 
to one another would depend upon the posi- 
tion of the door and the windows. If much 
lathe work were to be done, the lathe should 
be in front of the window; if not, then the 
bench. It is well to place the bench so that 
extra long pieces may be handled in the vises 
by allowing the work to project through the 
window or door. The sink is essential when 
photography is an important part of the 
Member’s work. In this case the sink should 
be in the darkest part of the shop, where a 
dark room could readily be made. 

It is better that the door to the shop swing 
outward, as this gives over to a more useful 
existence the space in which the door would 
otherwise swing. 


Proceedings 
(Continued from page 94) 


exhausted now, and what we have are dry. 
But we managed to get two anyway. The tool 
cabinet has been arranged with the more ex- 
pensive tools. It looks very spic and span. 


JAN. 1, 1927: Drove Cinderella to Newport, 
R.I. Member MacDonald piloted Cinderella, 
and the Governor drove another car to keep 
him company. He needed it. It was cold, but 
the going wasn’t so bad. 


JAN. 3: Painted the Cheerio Birds. Began 
the frame for another lamp, the smaller one. 
This is made of angle brass and will take colored 
slides. Made a picture frame for a letter which 
Rear-Admiral Sims sent us. It is such a bully 
letter we want it to hang on the wall of the Lab. 


JAN. 4: Started a new project—a golf game. 
It is rather an intricate affair and will require 
some building. But it looks as if it might prove 
interesting. Had to take another door off and 
plane it down. The frost seems to have a grudge 
against us this winter. 


Membership Details 


HE first step for all boys interested in the 

financial and scientific benefits of the Y. C. 
Lab is to clip the coupon below, which will 
immediately bring full details of how to become 
an Associate Member. 
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Y. C. LAB ELECTION COUPON 


To receive full information about member- 
ship in the Y. C. Lab, clip this coupon, fill it 
out, and mail it to 
The Director, Y. C. Lab 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 

Lama boy ....s. years of age, and am in- 
terested in creative and constructive work. 
Send me an Election Blank on which I may 
submit my name for election to the Y. C. Lab. 


NOME ices 














Full Post Office Address. 0... cc ccceccee vec ve 








John Paradis, a student, 
made $3.00 in one hour 


experience. 


If you prefer a spare time position, our 
plan offers you an opportunity to earn 
up to $1.50 an hour. If you devote full 
time to the work, you may earn $100.00 
monthly or more. 


We pay hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars every year to representatives who 
secure for us, in their own communities, 


1013 Ind 


What Is 
Your Age? 


- 
The Curtis Publishing Company, 
= is 





Miss Ronda L. Sheppard 
$3.00 in half a day 


—We do not really want to know. We ask the 
question because, no matter what your age, you 
have an opportunity to make more money— extra 
money, which you can easily earn in your spare 
time even though you have never had previous 


Cash for Part Time or Full Time 


new and renewal subscriptions for The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, The Saturday Evening 
Post and The Country Gentleman. 


The folks pictured in this advertise- 
ment, and hundreds like them, are mak- 
ing good with us. Whatever your age or 
position, if you want more money, let us 
tell you about ‘our plan for making it. 
Just mail the coupon below. 





may be mine. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
I’m interested. Tell me how extra cash 














Miss Elsie J. Lee earns 1 





John H. Porterfield 





extra money after schoo! 





$4.00 in one day 
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for YOU! y at 

Start to Play the YOU can ley 
Very First Day! fi Xylorimba 


Extra Money—Hosts of Friends 
Loads of Fun Within Your Grasp 
Free Trial. ..Easy Monthly Payments 


Gs Wo doesn’t want to be the “life 


* of the crowd” at parties, enter- 
tain the whole family, and make $5 
to $25 a night besid 

Ralph Smith, Chicago, says: “Play- 

Fame and Money €420 minutes at wedding. Received 

Broadcasting $20.” L. E. Hallman, Reading, Pa., 
writes: “Within 30 da 
jobs than I could handle and had 
never played an instrument before.” 
Eight-year-old Michael Howe is play- 
ing bet 9 vaudeville at reported 
of Attrac. Salary Of $250 a week. 





tionat Gatherings Start to play the very first day, 
even if you can’t read a note. Free 
lessons, furnished with each instru- 
ment, make it easy to learn. 
SEND TODAY FOR FREE BOOK! 
thet gy tpl 
payment plan. u will have 
Biijuoces your Xylorimba. Have the time of 
—— ew life bees to play. Then de- 
| in ight and astonish friends and family. 
mm — Be Gee ouiter -< interest My ther- 
FREE BOOK ees once you make up yourmind. 
No obligation il coupon today! “ed 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


J. C. DEAGAN. Ine., Dept. 1562, 1770 Bertean Ave., Chicago 
Please send me, without obligation, full details on the Free 
Trial offer and easy-payment plan on the Deagan Xylorimba. 


Name 





Address , 
Declers--We have a plan that wit! interest you. 











Don’t let unruly hair spoil that shot! 


SHOOT / 


Score tied! Two minutes to go! Then— 
a lightning dribble down the floor, a sud- 
den turn, and— 

“Make that basket!” ... 

At times like this your hair won’t get 
in your eyes if you use—Stacomb. And 
at times when you want your hair to look 
its best—smooth, lustrous, in perfect 
order... 

To make unruly hair lie down more 
fellows rely on Stacomb than any other 
dressing for the hair! 

And here’s the secret—no matter how 
stubborn your hair is, Stacomb keeps it 
in place, right—all day long. 

And more!—Stacomb never leaves 
your hair sticky nor gummy. Nor dry 
and “dead,” as wetting with water leaves 
it. Stacomb supplies the oils your hair 
needs. Helps to prevent dandruff. 


Stacomb comes as a combing cream—in j 
and tubes—and now in the popular new liquid 
form as well, All drug and department stores. 


FREE 
OFFER 





at ws mar oe 








Standard Laboratories, Inc. 
Dept. AB-43, 113 W. 18th Street, New York 


Send me free sample of Stacomb as checked:— 
Original, cream form 0 New liquid form 0 


NGMO Sie 00 WOES, 02 SR EAST ecn ee 


MR tia hints ot oki sae ceded sedans 
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/ has been Serving 
You Faithfully 
for Many Years 


**BREAKFAST” in 


Baker’s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Means Something 


The United States Food Standards define 
“Breakfast” Cocoa as cocoa containing not 
less than 22 per cent of cocoa butter. Many 
cheap cocoas (which cannot be labelled 
“Breakfast” Cocoa) contain not more than 
14 per cent or 15 per cent of butter. 
Baker's Breakfast Cocoa contains not less 
than 26 per cent of cocoa butter, almost 
one fifth more than Government require- 
ment. The phrase Baker's Breakfast Cocoa 
means a pure. delicious cocoa of high quality 
and possessing a considerable amount of 
nourishment. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Canadian Mills at Montreal 


Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 



















Order gladioli early 


Giortous colors and big flowers 
delight everyone who plants Kun- 


derd Gladioli. This year my cata- Kunderd 
log lists many new varieties as Gladiolus 
well as my famous Ruffled, Lacin- “Lustre” 


iated and Primulinus Hybrids. 
Write for my free catalog now 
and order early. The book is 
full of interesting garden lore, is 
illustrated in colors and contains 
full cultural directions. 


A. E. KUNDERD 
233 Lincoln Way West, 
Goshen, Ind., U. 8. A. 
The originator of the Ruffled 
and the Laciniated Giadioli 


Kunderd 
Yfosiot 


tand Supreme 








stytes [Aurt Corners] 


Photo 
are on sale at ba Bg 




















Teach Children 
To Use 


Cuticura 


Soothes and Heals 
Rashes and Irritations 
Cuticura Soap Keeps the Skin 


























Our Key- ¢ i 5 “Gr “ES Our aim: greater knowledge, 
pen Pin of C G Uy 'G skill and happiness throuzh 
Gold and “4 . =“ enterprises which lead to suc- 
Blue ‘The Girls of The Youth's Companion’’—Join now! cessful achievements 
~~ eaeieie |. al G. Y. C. Branch Clubs—Attention! 


4 Return to Hazel Grey / 
~ATheG.Y.C.,8 Arlington St., Boston — 5 


y Dear Hazel: I should like to know (you may 1 
check one or both): 
....How to become first a Corresponding 
Member, then an Active Member and finally a 
| Contributing Member of the G. Y. C. by my- 
self and how to win the pin and all the advan- | 
| tages of a Member of the G. Y. C. | 
| OR 
....How to form a Branch Club of the 1 
1G. ¥.C. with several of my best friends and 
} to win the pin and all the advantages of Cor- I 
responding, Active and Contributing Members H 
] for us all. 


| (Please Print Clearly in Pencil) ; 
| My name is.....cceccecercereccseeeeees i 
{ eee years old. | 
\ ee EEE TET TEL TCT Tey Tere TT i] 
SEI { 


Winners of the $5.00 New York 
State Prize 


Dansville, New York 


Dear Hazel Grey: We are sending the ful- 
fillment (maybe!) of the Active Membership 
requirements. Please reply as soon as 
possible and inform us whether or not they 
are satisfactory. : . 

We suppose you have noticed that this is 
not handwritten. We thought typewriting 
was more businesslike, so you see before you 
a printed letter. Our president may bestow 
her typewriter on our club. We all hope so. 

Wishing you a happy New Year, 

Sincerely yours, 
THE CHATTERBOX CLUB 


Fulfillment of Active- 
Membership Require- 
ments 

1. Inclosed find the 
snapshots of the mem- 
bers of the club: 


(1): Mary E. Ad- 
ams (12) 

(2) Ruth E. Fos- 
ter (16) 


(3) Jane E. Van 
Deventer (13) 


2. The club was or- 
ganized shortly after 
school began. At the | 
first meeting ona Tues- 
day it was decided that 
we should meet every 
Wednesday. Officers were elected on the 
first day of meeting: 


President, Mary E. 
dams 
Secretary, Ruth E. 
Foster 
Treasurer, Jane E. 
Van Deventer 





Ruth E. Foster 


The name of the club 
is ‘The Chatterbox.” 
Weekly dues of five 
cents are paid. Theclub 
colors are blue and sil- 
ver. Our club mascot is 
a black kitten named 
“Blacky Daw.” 

3. Mrs. Foster is al- 
lowing us to use one of 
her rooms as our clubroom. We moved out 
several articles. The furniture left consisted 
of a small white rocker, a chest of drawers 
with a separate mirror and a small table 
lamp. Mrs. Foster let us have a desk, a small 
square table and a rose-colored rug. Mrs. 
Adams promised to give two tan rugs. We 
took up the rug that 
was in the room and 
sandpapered the table, 
which is to be painted. 

Thecloth for our club 
aprons hasbeen bought 
and cut out, and they 
will soon be finished. 

4. Our club is inter- 
ested in long-distance 
hiking, plain and fancy 
sewing, cooking, writ- 
ing, drawing, having a 
good time (!) and learn- 
ing useful things as 
membersoftheG. Y.C. 





Mary E. Adams 


Jane E. Van Deventer 











f Pescad ts IVE DOLLARS in prizes has already been won by the first active G. Y.C, 
Branch Clubs in the following states: Illinois, lowa, Maryland, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania; South Dakota and Vermont. This means that $205.00 is still stored in the G: Y. C, 
treasury, to goto the first active Branch Clubs in all the other states! California, Connecti- 
cut, Florida, Indiana, Massachusetts, Ohio, Oregon and Wisconsin, all have Corresponding 
Clubs already; hurry if you are trying for the first prize from any of these states. 

And now for the best news of all—it has been decided to give the second active Branch 
Club in any state a $2.00 prize; the third, a $1.00 prize. This should help you all toward 
a greater achievement: the winning of a ce, ee ke Treasure Chest for the greatest increase 
in your club treasury during the first six months of the G. Y. C. 


8 Arlington Street 


Has he 


Boston, Mass, 





ve 


a 





Helen and Carola making the Workbox brownies and chocolate cake 





G. Y. C. Workbox Enterprise No. 22 


Brownies and Chocolate Cake! 


F a vote could be taken on the most 

popular things to eat, out at the Workbox, 

it is pretty sure that chocolate cake and 

brownies would carry all precincts! Every- 

body seems to like them—cake with nice 

thick frosting; brownies, chewy ones, with 
nuts in them. 

The Workbox has received lots and lots of 
good recipes to try out, from G. Y. C. Mem- 
bers all over the country now, but here are 
two that we tried out before these had begun 
to come in. We hope you will find them as 
much fun to make and as delicious as we did. 

The mixing of the brownies is an easy task 
—it is the oven and baking that must be 
carefully watched. The oven must not be too 
hot, and the brownies have to come out at 
just the right minute. Carola baked the 
Workbox brownies, and we must congratu- 
late her, for they were perfect. Here is the 
recipe: 





G. Y. C. Brownies 


2 squares of melted chocolate 

1 cup of sugar 

3 cup of butter 

3 cup of flour 

1 cup of nut meats broken up 

2 eggs 

Vanilla to flavor 

Cream the butter and sugar, add the flour, 
nut meats and eggs, unbeaten. Mix thor- 
oughly and then add the vanilla and melted 
chocolate. Bake in a well-greased 9-inch 
square pan for about 20 minutes in a mod- 
erate oven. Cut while hot, and leave in pan 
until cool. 


G. Y. C. Devil's Food Cake 
1 cup of sugar 
1 tablespoon of butter 
3 cup of milk 
1} cup of flour ; 
Cream the sugar and butter together and 
add milk and flour. 
. Then 3 cup of milk, 1 egg yolk and 2 


squares of chocolate shouldbe cooked> - 


together until thick. Stir this while it is 
cooking. When thick, add it to the first 
mixture. Last of all, add 1 teaspoon of soda 
dissolved in 1 tablespoon of warm water. 
Bake this cake in a well-greased pan in a 
moderate oven, until, when you press your 
finger in it, the cake will spring back. 


G. Y. C. Fudge Frosting for the Cake 


13 tablespoons of butter 

6 level tablespoons of cocoa 

% cup of milk 

134 cups of confectioner’s sugar 

% teaspoon of vanilla 

Melt the butter, add cocoa, sugar and 
milk, heat to boiling point and boil for six 
minutes. Add vanilla. Beat until smooth and 
then pour on cake. 


Suggestions for a Valentine Party 


Here isa little invitation rhyme that we copied from 

eresa Hunt Wolcott’s “Book of Games and Par- 
ties.”” Tie a little penny k ie to a correspondence 
card with pink or red ribbon. Make gold paper 
wings for him. Decorate your card with little heart 
stickers. The place card is decorated with a penny 
kewpie, too, who holds it on to the guest’s tumbler. 


* * i 
ES On Soin€ Valentines’ Dog 
oie Will yeu Some to 
. a my parly 


~ 7 
* h gee thak you have 
& 


a. 





ww A we.ceme wight 
ine hearty: 


wy 


Valentine 
Parity Costumes 


sf 
Julia Greene 


A ity «7 White cheese- 
cloth blouse and knick- 
ers with two large red 
or — paper hearts 
back and front. Hat of 
paper hearts. Lantern 
of paper and flashlight 







(Continued on page 97) 
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Two New Booklets 
to Help You 


INVEST 


SUCCESSFULLY 


OR more than half a century The 

F. H. Smith Company has been 
helping men and women to invest 
successfully; to protect the money 
they have accumulated, and to 
make their invested savings produce 
a continuous and substantial in- 
come.. The uniform success of these 
investors is evidenced by our record. 


No Loss to Any Investor 
in 54 Years — 


Our booklet, “Fifty-Four Years of 
Proven Safety,”’ explains the time- 
tested first mortgage safeguards 
that have resulted in this record, 
and that have created world-wide 
confidence in Smith Bonds. Men 
and women in the 48 States of the 
United States and in 51 countries 
and territories abroad have bought 
Smith Bonds by mail. 


6} Jp sete you invest 
2 0 much or little 

Smith Bonds, in $1,000, $500 and 
$100 denominations, are sold out- 
tight for cash, or under an Invest- 
ment Savings Plan that pays the 
full rate of bond interest—6 4 %Z— 


on regular monthly payments of 
$10, $20, $30, $40, $50 or more. 


Our booklet, ‘“How to Build an In- 
dependent Income,” enables you to 
look forward 5, 10, 20 years or more, 
and see the amount you can ac- 
cumulate by investing your monthly 
savings at 614%. 


For copies of our booklets 
mail the form below 


- }THE FH. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 
SMITH BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
285 MADISON AVEBE., NEW YORK,N.Y. 


PITTSBURGH 
ALBANY 


CHICAGO =PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
RUFFALO MINNEAPOLIS 


Please send me copies of your two booklets as 
advertised in the Youth’s Companion ' 


peepapenderencnnesapge Please give me your 
fecommendations for investing this sum at 
6%% with safety and assured income. 


Itis understood that this request involves no 
obligation on my part. 








| 


| 


| cheesecloth decorated 








Valentine Party Costumes 
(Continued from page 96) 





Saint Valentine: White 
robe decorated with 
gee or = paper 
hearts, rge paper 
heart for halo 


The Queen of Hearts: 
Red or pink and white 


with paper hearts 





A Maid in Waiting: 
White cheesecloth dec- 


A Fortune-teller: 
White cheesecloth 
orated with redor pink decorated with pink or 


paper hearts red paper 


From Girl to Girl 


Sherman Hall 
Dearest Betty: Aren't you getting thrilled as 
the twelfth and Marion Webster’s valentine 
dinner party come nearer—less than two 
weeks away! It’s going to be the first 
time I’ve been away from school since I got 
back from Christmas vacation—now that 
we can only have one week-end a term I’m 
ay careful how I spend it. 
. to take Marion’s mother 
“am of my divinity fudge for a valentine, 
and mother sent me a darling heart-shaped 
box to put it in. My valentine from mother 
arrived yesterday and was the best old 
surprise: this precious new dinner dress for 
the great occasion—all white georgette with 
a lovely circular skirt and a wide petal-effect 
girdle. The silver metal-cloth flower and the 
dainty rhinestone buckle to catch up the 
girdle in front are the only “trimmings.” 
My silver-kid 
party slippers 
are still in fine 
shape, and I’m 
going to wear 
them and my 
rl choker. I 
ope you're 
going to wear 
your darling 
new Christ- 
mas-present 
dress, 

Well, it’s 
pretty hard not 
to sit and 
dream about 
Marion’s, but 
I must go and 
study. Do let 
me know if we 


connections to 


the first train 

Saturday 

morning. 
Lovingly, 





Hoyle Studio Dress from Filens’s ™ 
Suzanne’s valentine 


A Dress Like Suzanne's: If you would like 
one, they are $16.50 and come in flesh and 
black . well as white: georgette; ‘in’ sizes 
13, 15; H. G. 


can’t make} '% 








DICTIONARY 


226. $. pat. or. 


It appears only on the 
Merriam-Webster Dic- 
tionaries, Only with this 
trade-mark do you Get the Best. 

Give yourself the satisfaction of having in your 
home and office the one great authority recog- 
nized and used universally in the courts, libraries, 
and schools of America, For all your questions 
about words, people, places, rely on 


WEBSTER’S NEW | 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Merriam Webster 


A library in dictionary form, with a wealth 
of ready information equivalent i in type matter to 
a 15-volume encyclo In its 2,700 pages it 
contains 451,000 entries, including 407,000 vo- 
cabulary terms; thousands of new words, with 
meaning, wren, spelling, pronunciation, etymology; 
12,000 ical entries; 32,000 geographical 
subjects; oon 6,000 illustrations. Constantly 
improved and kept up to date. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 








TESTIMONY 


Hundreds of Supreme 
Court Judges concur in 
praise of Webster’s New 
International as their au- 
thority. The Presidents 
and Department Heads 
of the leading Universi- 
~~ Colleges, and Nor- 

mal Schools give their 
indorsement. For over 
fifty years the Merriam 
Webster has been the 
standard authority of the 
Government Printing 
Office at Washington. 
All States that have 
adopteda largedictionary 
as standard have selected 
the New International. 














G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Send me without cost or obligation sample pages of 
Webster’s New International Dictionary on Regular 
and India papers, booklet “You Are “ Jury” and set of 
pocket maps. (Youth's Comp. 2-27) 


Name 








Address. 














ALL MATERIALS 
READI-CUT 


WE PAY THE 
FREIGHT 


You can buy all 
materials for a com- 
plete home direct 
from the 

er and save four pro- 

fits, on the ibe, « millwork, heroware and a 


Price See AS tnber ct ie@, 









ALADDIN 
' Certified Lumber 





ng Sete mors en 
roofing." Com instructions an 
drawings ar¢ also furnished 24, Sale arrival o 1 of compl nplete materials is guaran 
ost costs just as muchas the fam 
The 
ey ee ee Quan‘ 


Save 18% § wren — 307, D% & aie The lumber thats a watted 

pew & is to save the usual waste. 
fet hit F- . Cost of 

fish Ouall ee Se caesar needs 


go together on the home 
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URELY you want to share in such wonderful 

and unusual gifts as a Trip to Europe for two 

; people, fine Automobiles, Four-Year Scholar- 
ship at College, Pianos, Fur Coats, Diamond Rings, 
Solid Gold Watches and so on. Here then is your 
opportunity, for The Youth’s Companion will give 
200 of these prizes to subscribers who send the 





i114 LTT 


$7,425 in Prizes 





for 200 People 


most subscriptions before March 1. 


F the prizes were to be awarded now, as this number of 
the magazine is going to press, some would be given for 
as few as six subscriptions, and the first prize would go 

for only 230 subscriptions. Luckily, there is still another 
month left for you to beat these records. Don’t waste another 


moment, but get started today, and you can-easily win one of ' 
these fine prizes for yourself. 


See the October 21, 1926 


YOUTH’S COMPANION 


for full particulars. Copy free on request 





You Get 
Premiums, 
Too! 


Don’t overlook the fact that 
you will receive a Premium 
from our Premium List, or a 
Cash Premium of 50 cents for 
each new subscription. The 
200 Anniversary Prizes are to 
be given in addition to the 
Premiums. 


How to Send 
Subscriptions 


Don’t-wait for order blanks. 
Send your subscription orders 
on any kind of writing paper. 
All subscriptions mailed at your 
post office up to midnight, 
March 1, will count toward 
your big prize regardless of the 
time the orders reach us. 


Here’s How the Contestants Stood When This Issue Went to Press on January 6 


Rev. S. G. Hutton, Florida 
F. T. Swarthout, Michigan 
Mrs. Ccra Ferguson, Texas 
W. J. Madden, Virginia 

Mrs. C. D, Head, Tennessee 





CLASS 12 
E. O. Anderson, N. H. 
Edith Mitchell, Winnipeg, Can. 
R. W. Starr, Pennsylvania 
Margaret White, Texas 
James Bockoven, Arizona 
C. R. Silver, Wisconsin 
Emerson E, Strahman, Wis. 
Arthur Santmier, Oklahoma 
Ernest Evans, Pennsylvania 
Mrs. A. G, Page, lowa 
CLASS 13 
ames R. Hull, Illinois 
rs. D. A. Colter, Alberta, Can 
Edwin W. Kibbe, New York 
John C. Baker, Indiana 
Chas. R. Stark, 3rd, Wash. D. C. 
Josephine Bane, West Virginia 
id Carner, New York 
Isabel Jane Clow, California 
H. R. & C. Hanson, N. F. 





230 


184 


135 


132 


112 


68 


45 


CLASS 1 
L. C. Shank, New Mexico 
CLASS 2 
S T. R. Revell, Georgia 
CLASS 3 
Carter H. Rice, Alabama 
CLASS 4 
Nellie E. Detwiler, Ohio 
CLASS 5 
Mrs. E. P. Harling, Kansas 
= CLASS 6 
= Mrs. W.R. Doel, Massachusetts 74 
= CLASS 7 
= Rachel S. Browne, Maine 
23 CLASS'8 
=  C. W. Cloud, Illinois 
= CLASS 9 
= Mrs. S, L. Dunham, Montana 
= CLASS 10 
= Mrs. W. W. Roy, New Jersey 
= CLASS 11 


Mrs. Chester Ashby, Virginia 
Bess F. Blanding, Michigan 
Laura A. Hatch, Illinois 

Russell Moran, California 
Erwin Schnieber, Nebraska 
Mrs. E. C. Andrews, Montana 
Arthur N. Ingersoll, New Jersey 
Mrs. F. H i 
Harry Yates Weil, Ohio 

Mrs. L. A. Bishop, Wyoming 
Verena Bollman, Wyoming 
Mrs. J. E. Channell, Georgia 
Stanley Lilian, Washington 

H. A, Phelps, New York 
Malcolm B. Vilas, Jr., Ohio 
Mrs. Geo, E. Bellows, Missouri 


CLASS 14 


Mrs. E. L. Chambers, Maryland 
Roland Ketchum, Arkansas 
Thomas Nash, Montana 
Kenneth & P. Potter, Pa. 

Alva Runyon, Iowa 

Walter See, Ohio 

Mrs. I. E. Tackett, Texas 

W. J. Collins, Michigan 

C. B. McMillan, North Dakota 
C. Hilton Pitman, Nova Scotia, 


Can, 
Mary D. Salter, Ont., Can. 
Mrs. C. C. Tillotson, Wisconsin 
Barbara C. Beakes, Pa. 
Richard H. Bertram, New Jersey 
Ardo Carmitchel, Pennsylvania 
T. Knowlton Chaffee, Jr., R. I. 
Hazel Mae Cunningham, Ind. 
; J. U. Hardison, Maine 
Sam Jackson, Oregon __ 
Rachel E. King, New York 
Wm. H. Krome, Florida 
Bob McFarland, Kansas 
Mrs. Ray C. Pervier, Illinois 
Mrs. G. S. Pierve, N. H. 
Wallace C. Rice, California 
Mrs. J. K. Snoxell, Alberta, Can. 
Walter D. Spillman, Florida 
C. S. Stilwell, Ohio 
Mrs. W. C. Swank, Pennsylvania 
Harold VanZee, California 
Mrs. C. J. Wendel, Iowa 
Ida D. Adams, Illinois 
Mrs. C. A. Bisbee, Massachusetts 
Edw. C. Goodbub, Indiana 
Anne Jackson, Tennessee 
Mrs. C. W. Lowell, Maine 
Horace Moremen, Florida 
Alice C. Norton, Maine 


. Kimble, Pennsylvania : 


Rulon W. Oldham, Utah 
F. C. Squires, New York 
John S. Warfel, Pennsylvania 


Elinor F. Warren, Massachusetts 


Mrs. E. K. Wyllie, New York 
Constance Barton, Brit. Col. 
Mary B. Campbell, Tennessee 
James W. Caulkett, Pa. 
F. E. Collins, Mississippi 
Mrs. R. S. Copeland, Pa. 

oe Daugherty, Virginia 

elen Hovda, N. D. 


CLASS 15 
Everett Dobson, California 


Elizabeth Fernalld, New Jersey 
Mrs. W. S. Harrison, Tennessee 


Elmer Herrick, Illinois 


Mrs. O. K. James, Washington 
Mrs. Jessie B. Johnson, S. Dak 


Verne Johnson, Jr., W. Va. 
Anna M. Kordsiemon, Illinois 
James F. McKinney, W. Va. 
Pauline Nash, Ohio 

W. M. Osborn, North Dakota 
Paul L. Reynolds, Ohio 
Howard L. Smith, New Jersey 
Eleanor R. Williams, W. Va. 
O. W. Wray, 


Kansas 
Constance K. Bard, New York 


Charles Bayly, Ohio 
C. N. Bertels, California 
Mrs. Chas. A. Bisbee, Mass. 


Beulah Buschert, Alberta, Can. 


Marion Smale, Illinois 
Mary A. Smith, Ohio 


Mrs. Evan Thomas, W. V 
Edwin Weeks, New York 
Jack K. Weir, Alberta, Can. 
Peter Aherns, New York 


Roma Butterfield, Nebraska 
Geo. E, Campbell, Maryland 
fy ma Chapman, Wisconsin 


BO@memmmoooos 


Mrs. C. W. Clark, New York 


Hunter Clark, Missouri 
Kennth Coffeen, K; 


Chloe Deaton, Arkansas 
Chas. E. Eisenwinter, Conn. 


Mrs. Honor Foreman, 


H. B. Fox, Wisconsin 
Fred L. Gaspar, Minnesota 


J. Henry Graybeill, W: 
Elmer E. Green, New Jersey 
Pauline Guyton, Ohio 

Mrs. J. W. Hardison, Maine 
Wm. P. Haskell, New York 
Ernest Heimback, Oregon 


Myrtle Huntley, Colorado 
Dana W. Jaquith, Maine 


Rev. V. A. Spicker, Washington 
la. 


Carroll D. Blanchard, Jr., Mass. 
Margaret A: Brown, Pennsylvania 
Robert Burdett, Massachusetts 


Donald L. Creed, Massachusetts 


Mrs. Nina Ferguson, New York 
Bessie M. Fortney, Kentucky 


Robert S. Goodlatte, New Jersey 
isconsin 


Jean Cass, Minnesota 

C. G. Cockburn, North Dakota 

Ida F. Dawson, Virginia 

Neil F. Dinning, Quebec, Can. 

Mrs. Elza Fasig, Illinois 

Theodore E, Fischer, Pa. 

Lois Fristoe, Illinois 

wrence Harmon, Mississippi 

Ralph E. Heilman, Pennsylvania 

Phyllis Huntley, Pennsylvania 

C. C. Ingalls, Indiana 

John W. Irving, Pennsylvania 

Howard Johnson, Jr., Wash D.C. 

M. & Margaret tz, California 7 

Mrs. D. A. Kommel, Pennsylvania 7 

Mrs. Elinor Lamoreaux, Mass. 7 

Carrie E. Maule, Ohio 7 

Elton Morde, Massachusetts 7 

Clinton B. Newell, oy a 
7 
7 
7 


SENT SSS 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 OOOO OOO 


Chas. F. Pangle, West Virginia 
John S. Roden, Connecticut 
Nannie Law Roth, Arkansas 
Daniel H. Sanders, Jr., New York 


Earle H. Johnson, New Jersey 
Mrs. H. E. Kingman, Colorado 
Willard Knowlton, New Jersey 
Jacob Lamberts, Michigan 

Ida Livingston, New Hampshire 
John MacGregor, Washington 
Mary Mann, Alabama 

Francis Martin, Minnesota 
Elizabeth Massie, Missouri 

Mrs. J. S. Maxson, Washington 
Glenn Messinger, Saskatchewan, 


an, 

Louise Miller, New York 
Annie L. Morris, Ohio 
Lucien E. Morris, Ohio 
Florian N. Nash, Kansas 
Florence Peck, New York 
Lillian V. Phelps, New York 
Verna Sairtski, Pennsylvania 
Richard Salant, New York 
Geo. H. Seacord, California 
Alice Shenk, Virginia 

Lester Smythe, La. 
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(Continued from page 93) 

full speed, blanket streaming and spear 
poised.. In desperation, Colter stopped «nd 
called to him for mercy. The Indian paid 
no heed but, seizing his spear in both hands, 
made a terrific lunge at the unarmed and 
naked man. Colter caught the spear near 
the head with his right hand, broke it off 
and used it to kill his assailant; then off and 
away again, his strength miraculously 
restored as the furious cries of.the oncoming 
Indians who had seen the deed reached his 
ears. 

He ran and ran and at last dashed panting 
among the willows on the bank of the Madi- 
son; but he knew that his foes were close, 
though they had lost sight of him among 
the treés. But close by he saw a beaver- 
dam and a beaver-house, and a’last chance 
for safety! Diving under water, he rose in 
the beaver-house itself and in its upper por- 
tion found a dry and secret refuge. The 
Indians came up and searched for him long 
and vainly; they even stood upon the roof 
of the beaver-house where he lay, but they 
never guessed that their quarry lay safe 
and snug within. 


A TERRIFYING WINK 


ANY persons who do not believe in 
ghosts can be frightened by a creepy 
ghost story. The nerves respond to what the 
mind rejects. In her recent book, ‘“‘Nomad’s 
Land,” Mrs. Mary Roberts’ Rinehart 
reports a curious experience related to her 
by the great Egyptologist, Professor 
Breasted, when she visited the tomb of 
Tutankhamen. It occurred in the early 
days of the opening of the tomb. The ante- 
chamber had been reached, and beyond a 
closed and cemented doorway they knew 
lay the body of the king. But before the 
door was opened it was necessary to niake 
careful — of the seals impressed in the 
cement which covered it. Each side of this 
doorway stood, to right and left, two wonder- 
fully executed statues, life-size, of guardian 


goddesses. 

It was frightfully hot down there under- 
ground and very still. Doctor Breasted was 
alone, sitting on a box, working over the 


seals. 
“Suddenly he was conscious of a million 
small and whispering sounds, and of a senseof 
rustling and movement. He looked around; 
all was still, and he fell to work again. But 
the sounds recurring and persisting, he 
looked up, caught the eye of one of the 
guardian goddesses, and it winked at him! 
He felt himself turning cold, but went on 
working, or pretending to, and in a moment 
looked up again. Again the goddess winked! 
It was too much! He leaped to his feet 
and confronted the creature. Then he saw 
what it was. A bit of. paint had loosened and 
was hanging on the edge of the carved eye- 
lid, and in the current of air this flake was 
moving up and down. The air, newly ad- 
mitted to the long-sealed tomb, was re 
sponsible for the rustling and creaking; 
under its influence rapid deterioration was 
going on in the priceless treasures jumbled 
about him in the room. 
He had made no mistake; the ghostly 
wink was indeed a wink. But there was no 
ghost. 


THE BEST MOTION PICTURES 


There are all sorts of motion pictures, and 
it is by no means easy to get trustworthy 
information about which ones are clean and 
entertaining; not merely ‘“unobjectionable,” 
but worth seeing. The Youth’s Companion 
gives its readers this list, revised every week, 
of the pictures that it thinks good enough to 
recommend. We shall be glad to have our 
readers tell us whether they find the list 
valuable, and the pictures well chosen. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
BLUE-RIBBON LIST 


Tin Hats—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer . 

The lively adventures of three doughboys in the 
Army of Occupation. Conrad Nagel, Claire Windsor 
Stolen Ranch—Universal ; 

A cowboy’s courage and devotion to his shell 
shocked buddy win back a heritage. Fred Hume 
Lazy Lightnin’—Universal 

An original sort of cowboy who found the way t0 
health for a little sick lad. Art Accord and Bobby 
Gordon 
The Better ‘Ole—Warner Brothers 

Bruce Bairnsfather's “Old Bill’ lives over on the 
screen his ups and downs in the Great War. Syd 
Chaplin 
The Overland Stage—First National  __ , 

The romance of road building and of the grea 
transportation systems in the Far West. Ken Maynatl 
and Rex, his horse 
The Flaming Forest—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 

The stirring story of the founding of the Northwest 
Mounted Police. Antonio Moreno and Reneé Adore 
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He knew that with a few boards and a 


hammer and nails he could make some 
kind of house 


he wanted to have a house ina 

tree. He knew that with a few 
boards and a hammer and nails he 
could make some kind of house 
among the branches of a certain tree 
down at the edge of the woods. 

“T’ll spend a week at a time 
there,” he said. ‘‘Mother, if you’ll 
send me some food every night by 
Scraggy Coon, I’ll be much obliged.” 

Mrs. Coon was startled, but she 
knew that Ray was a born climber, 
and so she said, ‘‘All right.” 

Ray built his house, and then he 
took some things and went skipping 
down to the woods to spend a week. 

The first afternoon he played with 
the toys that he had 
brought and then took 
a nap. After a while 
he began to listen for 
Scraggy Coon. Scraggy 
was Father Coon’s 
hired help; every night 
he went home through 
the woods. 

At last he came scuf- 
fing along the path and 
stopped beneath the 
tree. Ray had warned 
him that he must not 
speak; for the house 
in the tree was to be kept secret. 
When the scuffing feet went on, Ray 
hauled up the basket. It was full of 
good things—sandwiches and stuffed 
eggs, a bottle of lemonade, red apples, 
and little frosted cakes. 

“Aha,” he said, “it pays to live in 
a tree!’’ 

Neither he nor Scraggy had no- 
ticed a pair of bright eyes peering 
from under a bush. 

_ After supper Ray wrapped himself 
in his blanket and snuggled down. 
When he waked the sun was rising. 

The next day seemed rather long. 
In the afternoon Ray crept to the 
ground and scampered home for a 
short call, but he returned to the 
tree before sunset. 


()*: day Ray Coon decided that 
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RAY COON’S HIGH HOUSE 


By G. H. Smith 
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As he sat in his tree 
house listening for 
Scraggy Coon he did 
not feel very gay. It 
was fine to be living in 
a tree, but how pleasant 
everything had seemed 
athome that afternoon! 
He sighed. 

Scraggy Coon was 
late, but at last there 
was a rustle under the 
tree. 

; “Hey, there, Scrag- 
gy!’’ Ray said in a whisper. 

There was no answer, but the rope 
shook. Ray leaned over and began to 
pull the basket up; it seemed very 
heavy. 

“Maybe Mother Coon put a 
watermelon in,’’ he thought. 

Just then a basket came into 
sight, and Ray gave a gasp of sur- 
prise. Two small heads were bobbing 
over the rim; two pairs of bright eyes 
looked out anxiously. 

“Wigglenose Gray!” Ray cried. 
“What are you and Tiny doing in 
that basket?” 

Wigglenose hung his head, and 
Tiny burrowed down out of sight. 

“Speak up!’’ Ray said sternly. 
There was no answer, and he gave 
the basket a shake. ‘‘Speak up this 
minute, or down you go again.” 

Then Wigglenose said in a weak 
voice, “‘We wanted to see your house 
in the tree.” 

“How did you know I had a house 
in a tree?” Ray asked. 

Wiggle explained that while they 
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Ray hauled up the basket. It 
good things 
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Drawings by PAUL MASON 


THE PUPPY CONTEST is over, and many 
wonderful letters are being judged now. The 
winners will be announced soon 


——| 








' Wiggle ex- 
otelaed that 
while they were 
playing they had 
seen Scraggy 
Coon bringing 

Ray’s supper 


were playing in the woods the eve- 
ning before they had seen Scraggy 
Coon bringing Ray’s supper. 

“So we watched,” Tiny squeaked, 
“and then we came tonight and tied 
a big basket to the rope and got 
inside.” 

“We were afraid Scraggy Coon 
would get ahead of us,’”’ Wiggle broke 
in. ‘‘But we met him going down to 
the store.” 

“I wish he’d hurry up and come on 
with the supper,”’ Tiny quavered. 

“You impudent little thing!’’ said 
Ray. ‘‘First you two poke yourselves 
into my tree, and then you plan to 
eat my supper.” 


Tiny began to sniffle. Ray felt 
sorry for her, she was wedged so 
tightly into the basket. He began to 
unpack Tiny. 

“See here,” he said thoughtfully. 
“Probably I don’t care so very much, 
after all, about living in a tree.” 

Soon he lowered Wigglenose and 
Tiny to the ground, and then climbed 
down. 

“We'll meet Scraggy on the way 
and explain to him,” he said. ‘““And 
tomorrow I'll get my things.” 

As the three trotted along through 
the woods Wigglenose said, “Ray, 
we are sorry.” 

“Well, you ought to be, of course,”’ 
Ray replied. Then he added reflec- 
tively, “But I don’t know that I 
am. 

When he had pushed Wigglenose 
and Tiny through their gate he went 
whistling down the road. How 


beautiful the lights of home looked, 
shining through the dark! 





BALLOONS 
By May Wilson Todd 


I saw a whole pack of balloons 
today, 

Go sailing right up in the sky; 

And some were as white as the 
silvery moon, 


And some were as blue as the 


sky in June, 

And a green one came sailing 
along my way— 

I nearly caught it as it passed 
by. 


But a man held the string they 
were fastened to, 

And he laughed as he saw my 
delight; 

And he sang as he went a queer 
little song. 

He laughed and he sang it the 
whole day long, 

As he waved the balloons of 
yellow and blue, 

And the others of purple and 
red and white. 


“Come buy my balloons, come 
and buy, come and buy; 

They will float away up to the 
beautiful sky; 

I have orange and purple and 
yellow and brown, 


was full of Balloons for all of the children 


in town; 
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And the frolicking wind the 
strings can’t untie— 
Come buy my balloons, come 

and buy, come and buy.”’ 


I watched the balloons and the 
man out of sight, 

And I turned all my pockets out 
wrong; 

But never a penny I found there 
at all, 

And henever came back, though 
loud I did call; 

And I cried the most of that 
sorrowful night, 

For the man and his beautiful 
song. 


Me 
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The Coach says “Yes” 
to this 
delicious dessert 





















































Acne tilt for the big games. 
Ten lads rushing here and there, 


passing, dribbling, cutting for 
the basket. And over all the watchful 
care of the coach—correcting, praising, 
improving every move. Telling each 
player what to do and what not to do. 


And off the court, at the training 
table. The coach or physical trainer— 
just as careful, just as watchful. Telling 
the reason for eating this and avoiding 
that. And when it comes to desserts, so 
often the coach says ‘no’ to many good 
things. But it’s always ‘yes’ for Jell-O! 
. . . Why? 


Well, aside from the fact that every- 
body likes Jell-O so much. . . it is an 
energizing, body-building food. And, 
perhaps even more important, ét requires 
very little digestive effort. And that’s a big 
help, when you consider that so many 
desserts are heavy, and rich, and hard 
to digest. 


Fellows, with Jell-O such a prime 
favorite at the training table, you can’t 
go wrong with Jell-O on your own table 
at home. And is it really so mighty good? 
Well . . . just you try it! 


This will please you, and your 
Mother, too 


Write your mother’s name in the coupon 
below. We will send her the Jell-O recipe book- 
let which gives many new and novel ways of 
enjoying this famous dessert. Just tear out the 
coupon. 


The Jell-O Company, Inc., Le Roy, N. Y., Division, Postum 
Cereal Company, Inc., makers of Jell-O, Postum Cereal, 
Instant Postum, Grape- Nuts, Post Toasties (Double - thick 
Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran Flakes, Post’s Bran Chocolate 
and Swans Down Cake Flour 
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Tue Jett-O Company, INc., 
Lz Roy, New York. 


Please send me, free, the new recipe booklet— 
containing dozens of delicious Jell-O recipes. 


Name 





Street. 
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